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642 
OUR FUTURE HOME: 


AN EASTER HYMN. 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 


It has been thought that there may be a place for some 
expression, such as the following hymn or hymns 
endeavor to embody, of the prospect of another 
world, more hopeful than the touching address of 
the emperor Hadrian to his soul, less vague and 
material than Pope’s graceful version of it in his 
well-known lines, “‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 


PART I, 


L 

O FRAIL spirit — vital spark, 

Trembling, toiling, rising, sinking, 
Flickering bright mid pms he dark, 

Spring of feeling, acting, thinking, 
Central flame of smiles and tears, 
Boundless hopes and wasting fears, 
Whither wilt thou wend thy way, 
When we close this mortal day ? 


i. 


Shail the course of earthly joys 
Still repeat their round forever, 
Feasts and songs, and forms and toys, 
Endless throbs of this life’s fever? 
Or, beyond these weary woes, 
Shall we find a deep repose, 
And, like dove that seeks her nest, 
Flee away and be at rest ? 


HI. 


Dimly, through those shades unknown, 
Gleams the fate that shall befall us; 
Faintly, entering there alone, 
Can we hear what voices call us ; 
Yet our spirit’s inmost breath, 
As we near the gates of death, 
In that purer, larger air, 
Thus may shape a worthier prayer : — 


IV. 


“ Maker of the human heart, 

Scorn not thou thine gwn creation, 
Onward guide its nobler part, 

Train it for its high vocation: 
From the long-infected grain 
Cleanse and ‘purge each sinful stain ; 
Kindle with a kindred fire 
Every good and great desire, 


Vv. 

“ When in ruin and in gloom 

Falls to dust our earthly mansion, 
Give us ample verge and room 

For the measureless expansion : 
Clear our clouded mental sight 
To endure thy piercing light, 
Open wide our narrow thought 
To embrace thee as we ought. 


VI. 
“When the shadows melt away, 
And the eternal day is breaking, 
Judge most just, be thou our stay 
In that strange and solemn waking ; 
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Thou to whom the heart sincere 
Is thy best of temples here, 

May thy faithfulness and love 
Be our long last home above.” 


PART II, 


; VII. 
Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
All thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transito things, 
Heavenward to thy native place.” * 
Higher still and ever higher, 
Let thy soaring flight aspire, 
Toward the Perfectness Supreme, 
Goal of saints’ and sages’ dream. 


VII. 

There may we rejoicing meet 

Loved and lost, our hearts’ best treasures, 
Not without surprises sweet 

Mount with them to loftier pleasures ; 
Though the earthly bond be gone, 
Yet the spirits still are one — 
One in love, and hope, and faith ; 
One in all that conquers death, 


1x. 

And, in those celestial spheres, 

Shall not then our keener vision 
See, athwart the mist of years, 

Through the barriers of division, 
Holy soul and noble mind, 
From their baser dross refined, 
Heroes of the better land 
Whom below we scorn’d and bann’d ? 


x. 

May we wisely, humbly scan, 

Tass to face at last beholding, 
Glimpses of the Son of Man, 
. All his grace and truth unfolding ; 
Through the ages still the same, 
As of old on earth he came ; 
May our hope in him be sure, 
To be pure as he is pure. 


x 

As we climb that steep ascent, 

May the goodness and the glory, 
Which to cheer our path were lent, 

Seem but fragments of the story, 
There to be unroll’d at length, 
In its fulness and its strength, 
Not with words that fade and die, 
In the book of God Most High. 


xt. 

Through our upward pilgrimage, 

Larger, deeper, lessons learning, 
May we boldly page on page 

Of diviner lore be turning ; 
May we still in labors blest 
Never tire and never rest, 
And with forces ever new 
Serve the Holy and the True. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. A. P. S. 


_ * These four lines are taken, with two slight altera- 
tions, from the fine hymn of Robert Seagrave, 1748. 





. THE GREATNESS 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE GREATNESS OF THE ROMANS. 
ROME was great in arms, in govern- 
ment, in law. This combination was the 
talisman of her august fortunes. But the 
three things, though blended in her, are 
distinct from each other, and the political 
analyst is called upon to give a separate 
account of each. By what agency was this 
State, out of all the States of Italy, out of 
all the States of the world, elected to a 
triple pre-eminence, and to the imperial 
supremacy of which it was the foundation ? 
By what agency was Rome chosen as the 
foundress of an empire which we regard 
almost as a necessary step in human de- 
velopment, and which formed the material, 
and to no small extent the political matrix 
of modern Europe, though the spiritual 
life of our civilization is derived from an- 
other source? Weare not aware that this 
question has ever been distinctly answered, 
or even distinctly propounded. The writ- 
er once put it toa very eminent Roman 
antiquarian, and the answer was a quota- 
tion from Virgil — 
Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso yertice 
clivum 
Quis deus incertum est, habitat Deus; Arca- 
des ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Jovem cum szpe nigran- 
tem 
£gida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret. 
This perhaps was the best answer that 
Roman patriotism, ancient or modern, 
could give; and it certainly was given in 
the best form. The political passages of 
Virgil, like some in Lucan and Juvenal, 
have a grandeur entirely Roman with 
which neither Homer nor any other Greek 
has anything to do. But historical criti- 
cism, without doing injustice to the poet- 
ical aspect of the mystery, is bound to 
seek a rational solution, Perhaps in 
seeking the solution we may in some 
measure supply, or at least suggest the 
mode of supplying, a deficiency which we 
venture to think’ is generally found in the 
first chapters of histories. A national 
history, as it seems to us, ought to com- 
mence with a survey of the country or lo- 
cality, its geographical position, climate, 
productions, and other physical circum- 
Stances as they bear on the character of 
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the people. We ought to be presented, 
in short, with a complete description of 
the scene of the historic drama, as well as 
with an account of the race who are to be 
the actors. In the early stages of his 
development, at all events, man is mainly 
the creature of physical circumstance ; 
and by a systematic examination of 
physical circumstance we may to some 
extent cast the horoscope of the infant 
nation as it lies in the arms of nature. 
That the central position of Rome, in 
the long and narrow peninsula of Italy, 
was highly favorable to her Italian domin- 
ion, and that the situation of Italy was 
favorable to her dominion over the coun- 
tries surrounding the Mediterranean, has 
been often pointed out. But we have yet 
to ask what launched Rome in her career 
of conquest, and, still more, what rendered 
that career so different from those of 
ordinary conquerors? What caused the 
empire of Rome to be so durable; what 
gave it so high an organization ? what made 
it so tolerable, and even in’some cases 
beneficent to her subjects? what enabled 
it to perform services so important in pre- 
paring the way for a higher civilization ? 
About the only answer that we get to 
these questions is vace. The Romans, we 
are told, were by nature a peculiarly war- 
like race. “They were the wolves of 
Italy,” says Mr. Merivale, who may be 
taken to represent fairly the state of 
opinion on this subject. We are pre- 
sented in short with the old fable of the 
twins suckled by the she-wolf in a slightly ” 
rationalized form. It was more likely to 
be true, if anything, in its original form, 
for in mythology nothing is so irrational 
as rationalization. That unfortunate she- 
wolf with her twins has now been long 
discarded by criticism as a_ historical 
figure ; but she still obtrudes herself as a 
symbolical legend into the first chapter of 
Roman history, and continues to affect the 
historian’s imagination and to give him a 
wrong bias at the outset. Who knows 
whether the statue which we possess is a 
real counterpart of the original? Who 
knows what the meaning of the original 
statue was? If the group was of great 
antiquity, we may be pretty sure that it 
was not political or historic, but religious ; 
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for primeval art is the handmaid of relig- 
ion; historic representation and political 
portraiture belong generally to a later age. 
We cannot tell with certainty even that the 
original statue was Roman: it. may have 
been brought to Rome among the spoils 
of some conquered city, in which- case it 
would have no reference to Roman history 
at all. We must banish it entirely from 
our minds, with all the associations and 
impressions which cling to it, and we must 
do the same with regard to the whole of 
that cycle of legends woven out of misin- 
terpreted monyments or customs, with 
the embellishments of pure fancy, which 
grouped itself round the apocryphal statues 
of the seven kings in the Capitol, aptly 
compared by Arnold to the apocryphal 
portraits of the early kings of Scotland in 
Holyrood, and those of the medizval 
founders of Oxford in the Bodleian. We 
must clear our minds altogether of these 
fictions; they are not even ancient: they 
came into existence ata time when the 
early history of Rome was viewed in the 
deceptive light of her later achievements ; 
when, under the influence of altered cir- 
cumstances, Roman sentiment had prob- 
ably undergone a considerable change; 
and when, consequently, the national 
imagination no longer pointed true to any- 
thing primeval. 

Race, when tribal peculiarities are once 
formed, is a most important feature in 
history; those who deny this and who 
‘ seek to resolve everything, even in ad- 
vanced humanity, into Ahe influence of 
external circumstances or of some partic- 
ular external circumstance, such as food, 
are not less one-sided or less wide of the 
truth than those who employ race as the 
universal solution. Who can doubt that 
between the English and the French, be- 
tween the Scotch and the Irish, there are 
differences of character which have pro- 
foundly affected and still affect the course 
of history? The case is still stronger if 
we take races more remote from each 
other, such as the English and the Hin- 
doo. But the further we inquire, the 
more reason there appears to be for be- 
lieving that peculiarities of race are them- 
selves originally formed by the influence 
of external circumstances on the primi- 
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tive tribe; that, however marked and 
ingrained they may be, they are not con- 
genitai and perhaps not indelible. En- 
glishmen and Frenchmen are closely 
assimilated by education; and the weak- 
nesses of character supposed to be inhe- 
rent in the Irish gradually disappear under 
the more benign influences of the New 
World. Thus, by ascribing the achieve- 
ments of the Romans to the special qual- 
ities of their race, we should not be solving 
the problem, but only stating it again in 
other terms. 

But beside this, the wolf theory halts in 
a still more evident manner. The foster- 
children of the she-wolf, let them have 
never so much of their foster-mother’s 
milk in them, do not do what the Romans 
did, and they do precisely what the Ro- 
mans did not. They kill, ravage, plunder 
—perhaps.they conquer and even for a 
time retain their conquests — but they do 
not found highly organized empires, they 
do not civilize, much less do they give 
birth to law. The brutal and desolating 
domination of the Turk which, after being 
long artificially upheld by diplomacy, is 
at last falling into final ruin, is the type 
of an empire founded by the foster-chil- 
dren of the she-wolf. Plunder, in the 
animal lust of which alone it originated, 
remains its law, and its only notion of im- 
perial administration is a coarse division, 
imposed by the extent of its territory, into 
satrapies, which, as the central dynasty, 
enervated by sensuality, loses its force, 
revolt, and break up the empire. Even 
the Macedonian, pupil of Aristotle though 
he was, did not create an empire at all 
comparable to that created by the Romans. 
He overran an immense extent of terri- 
tory, and scattered over a portion of it 
the seed of an inferior species of Hellenic 
civilization; but he did not organize it 
into an empire, much less did he give it, 
and through it the world, a code of law. 
It at once fell apart into a number of sep- 
arate kingdoms, the despotic rulers of 
which were sultans with a tinge of Hel- 
lenism, and which went for nothing in the 
political development of mankind. 

What if the very opposite theory to that 
of the she-wolf and her foster-children 
should be true? What if the Romans 
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should have owed their peculiar and un- 
paralleled success to their having been at 
first not more warlike, but less warlike 
than their neighbors? It may seem a 
paradox, but we suspect that in their im- 
perial ascendency is seen one of the 
earliest and not least important steps in 
that gradual triumph of intellect over 
force, even in war, which has been an 
essential part of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The happy day may come when 
science in the form of a benign -old gen- 
tleman with a bald head and spectacles 
on nose, holding some beneficent com- 
pound in his hand, will confront a stand- 
ing army, and the standing army will 
cease to exist. That will be the final vic- 
tory of intellect.. But in the mean time, 
our acknowledgments are due to the 
primitive inventors of military organi- 
zation and military discipline. They 
shivered Goliath’s spear. A mass of com- 
paratively unwarlike burghers, unorgan- 
ized and undisciplined, though they may 
be the hope of civilization from their men- 
tal and industrial qualities, have as little 
of collective as they have of individual 


strength in war; they only get in each 
other’s way, and fall singly victims to the 


prowess of a gigantic barbarian. He who 
first thought of combining their force by 
organization, so as to make their numbers 
tell, and who taught them to obey officers, 
to form regularly for action, and to exe- 
cute united movements at the word of 
command, was, perhaps, as great a bene- 


factor of the species as he who grew the |’ 


first corn, or built the first canoe. 

What is the special character of the 
Roman legends, so far as they relate to 
war? Their special character is, that 
they are legends not of personal prowess 
but of discipline. Rome has no Achilles. 
The great national heroes, Camillus, 
Cincinnatus, Papirius Cursor, Fabius Max- 
imus, Manlius, are not prodigies of per- 
sonal strength and valor, but commanders 
and disciplinarians. The most striking 
incidents are incidents of discipline. The 
most striking incident of all is the execu- 
tion by a commander of his own son for 
having gained a victory against orders. 
“Disciplinam militarem,” Manlius is 





made to say, “gua stetit ad hanc diem 
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Romana res.” Discipline was the great 
secret of Roman ascendency in war. It 
is the great secret of all ascendency in 
war. Victories of the undisciplined over 
the disciplined, such as Killiecrankie and 
Preston Pans, are. rare exceptions which 
only prove the rule. The rule is that in 
anything like a parity of personal prowess 
and of generalship discipline is victory. 
Thrice Rome encountered discipline equal 
or superior to her own. Pyrrhus at first beat 
her, but there was no nation behind him; 
Hannibal beat her, but his nation did not 
support him; she beat the army of Alex- 
ander, but the army of Alexander when it 
encountered her, like that of Frederic at 
Jena, was an old machine, and it was com- 
manded by a man who was more like Tip- 
poo Sahib than the conqueror of Darius. 

But how came military discipline to be 
so specially cultivated by the Romans? 
We can see how it came to be specially 
cultivated by the Greeks: it was the ne- 
cessity of civic armies, fighting perhaps 
against warlike aristocracies; it was the 
necessity of Greeks in general fighting 
against the invading hordes of the Persian. 
We can see how it came to be cultivated 
among the mercenaries and professional 
soldiers of Pyrrhus and Hannibal. But 
what was the motive power in the case of 
Rome? Dismissing the notion of occult 
qualities of race, we look for a rational 
explanation in the circumstances of the 
plain which was the cradle of the Roman 
empire. 

It is evident that in the period desig- 
nated as that of the kings, when Rome 
commenced her career of conquest, she 
was, for that time and country, a great and 
wealthy city. This is proved by the works 
of the kings, the Capitoline Temple, the 
excavation for the Circus Maximus, the 
Servian Wall, and above all the Cloaca 
Maxima. Historians have indeed under- 
taken to give us a very disparaging picture 
of the ancient Rome, which they confi- 
dently describe as nothing more than a 
great village of shingle-roofed cottages 
thinly scattered over a large area. We 
ask in vain what are the materials for this 
description. It is most probable that the 
private buildings of Rome under the kings 
were roofed with nothing better than shin- 
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gle, and it is very likely that -_ were 
mean and dirty, as the private buildings of 
Athens appear to have been, and as those 
of most of the great cities of the Middle 
Ages unquestionably were. But the Cloaca 
Maxima is in itself conclusive evidence of 
a large population, of wealth, and of a 
not inconsiderable degree of civilization. 
Taking our stand upon this monument, 
and clearigg our vision entirely of Romu- 
lus.and his asylum, we seem dimly to per- 
ceive the existence of a deep prehistoric 
background, richer than is commonly sup- 
posed in the germs of civilization, —a 
remark which may in all likelihood be ex- 
tended to the background of history in 
general. Nothing surely can be more gro- 
tesque than the idea of a set of wolves, 
like the Norse pirates before their con- 
version to Christianity, constructing in 
their den the Cloaca Maxima. 

That Rome was comparatively great and 
wealthy is certain. We can hardly doubt 
that she was a seat of industry and com- 
merce, and that the theory which repre- 
sents her industry and commerce as having 
been developed subsequently to her con- 
quests is the reverse of the fact. Whence, 
but from. industry and commerce, could 
the population and the wealth have come? 
Peasant farmers do not live in cities, and 
Rome had 


‘ plunderers do not accumulate. 
around her what was then a rich and peo- 
pled plain; she stood at a meeting-place 
of nationalities; she was on a navigable 
river, yet out of the reach of pirates; the 
sea near her was full of commerce, Etrus- 


can, Greek, and Carthaginian. Her first 
colony was Ostia, evidently commercial 
and connected with salt-works, which may 
well have supplied the staple of her trade. 
Her patricians were financiers and money- 
lenders. We are aware that a different 
turn has been given to this part of the 
story, and that the indebtedness has been 
represented as incurred not by loans of 
money, but by advances of farm stock. 
This, however, completely contradicts the 
whole tenor of the narrative, and espe- 
cially what is said about the measures for 
relieving the debtor by reducing the rate 
of interest and by deducting from the 
principal debt the interest already paid. 
The narrative as it stands, moreover, is 
supported by analogy. It has a parallel 
in the economical history of ancient Ath- 
ens, and in the “scaling of debts,” to use 
the American equivalent for se¢sachtheia, 
by the legislation of Solon. What pre- 
vents our supposing that usury, when it 
first made its appearance on the scene, 
before people had. learned to draw the dis- 
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tinction between crimes and defaults, pre- 
sented itself in a very coarse and cruel 
form? True, the currency was clumsy, 
and retained philological traces of a sys- 
tem of barter; but without commerce 
there could have been no currency at all. 

Even more decisive is the proof afford- 
ed by the early political history of Rome. 
In that wonderful first decade of Liv 
there is no doubt enough of Livy himself 
to give him a high place among the mas- 
ters of fiction. It is the epic of a nation 
of politicians, and admirably adapted for 
the purposes of education as the grand 
presentation of Roman character and the 
rich treasury of Roman sentiment. But 
we can hardly doubt that in the political 
portion there is a foundation of fact; it is 
too circumstantial, too consistent in itself, 
and at the same time too much borne out 
by analogy, to be altogether fiction. The 
institutions which we find existing in his- 
toric times must have been evolved by 
some such struggle between the orders of 
patricians and plebeians as that which Livy 
presents to us. And these politics, with 
their parties and sections of parties, their 
shades of political character, the sustained 
interest which they imply in political ob- 
jects, their various devices and compro- 
mises, are not the politics of a community 
of peasant farmers, living apart each on 
his own farm and thinking of his own 
crops: they are the politics of the quick- 
witted an ——— population of an 
industrial and commercial city. They are 
politics of the same sort as those upon 
which the Palazzo Vecchio looked down 
in Florence. That ancient Rome was a 
republic there can be no doubt. Even the 
so-called monarchy appears clearly to have 
been elective ; and republicanism may be 
described broadly with reference to its 
origin, as the government of the city and 
of the artisan, while monarchy and aris- 
tocracy are the governments of the coun- 
try and of farmers. 

The legend which ascribes the assembly - 
of centuries to the legislation of Servius 
probably belongs to the same class as the 
legend which ascribes trial by jury and 
the division of England into shires to the 
legislation of Alfred. Still the assembly 
of centuries existed; it was evidently 
ancient, belonging apparently to a stratum 
of institutions anterior to the assembly of 
tribes; and it was a constitution distrib- 
uting political power and duties accord- 
ing ‘to a property qualification which, in 
the upper grades, must, for the period, 
have been high. though measured by a 
primitive currency. The existence of 
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such qualifications, and the social ascen- 
dency of wealth which the constitution 
implies, are inconsistent with the theory 
of a merely agricultural and milita 
Rome. Who would think of framing suc 
a constitution, say, for one of the rural 
districts of France? 

Other indications of the real character 
of the prehistoric Rome might be men- 
tioned. The preponderance of the infan- 
try and the comparative weakness of the 
cavalry is an almost certain sign of democ- 
racy, and of the social state in which 
democracy takes its birth — at least in the 
case of a country which did not, like 
Arcadia or Switzerland, preclude by its 
nature the growth of a cavalry force ; but 
on the contrary was rather favorable to it. 
Nor would it be easy to account for the 
strong feeling of attachment to the city 
which led to its restoration when it had been 
destroyed by the Gauls, and defeated the 
project of a migration to Veii, if Rome 
was nothing but a collection of miserable 
huts, the abodes of a tribe of marauders. 
We have, moreover, the actual traces of an 
industrial organization in the existence of 
certain guilds of artisans, which may have 
been more important at first than they 
were when the military spirit had become 
thoroughly ascendant. 

Of course when Rome had once been 
drawn into the career of conquest, the 
ascendency of the military spirit would be 
complete; war, and the organization of 
territories acquired in war, would then 
become the great occupation of her lead- 
ing citizens ; industry and commerce would 
fall into disesteem, and be deemed unwor- 
thy of the members of the imperial race. 
Carthage would no doubt have undergone 
a similar change of character, had the pol- 
icy which was carried to its greatest height 
by the aspiring house of Barcas succeeded 
in converting her from a trading city into 
the great capital of a great military empire. 
So would Venice, had she been able to 
carry on her system of conquest in the 
Levant and of territorial aggrandizement 
on the Italian mainland. The career of 
Venice was arrested by the League of 
Cambray. On Carthage the policy of mil- 
itary aggrandizement, which was appar- 
ently resisted by the sage instinct of the 
aes merchants while it was supported 

y the professional soldiers and the pop- 
ulace, brought utter ruin; while Rome 
paid the inevitable penalty of military des- 
potism. Even when the Roman nobles 
had become a caste of conquerors and pro- 
consuls, they retained certain mercantile 
habits ; unlike the French aristocracy, and 
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aristocracies generally, they were careful 
keepers of their accounts, and they showed 
a mercantile talent for business, as well 
as a more than mercantile hardness, in 
their financial exploitation of the conquered 
world. Brutus and his contemporaries were 
usurers like the patricians of the early 
times. No one, we venture to think, who 
has been accustomed to study national 
character, will believe that the Roman 
character was formed by war alone: it was 
manifestly formed by war combined with 
business. : 

To what an extent the later character of 
Rome affected national tradition, or rather 
fiction, as to her original character, we see 
from the fable which tells us that she had 
no navy before the first Punic war, and 
that when compelled to build a fleet by 
the exigencies of lost war, she had to copy 
a Carthaginian war galley which had been 
cast ashore, and to train her rowers by 
exercising them on dry land. She hada 
fleet before the war with Pyrrhus, prob- 
ably from the time at which she took pos- 
session of Antium, if not before; and even 
if her first treaty with Carthage is to be 
assigned to the date to which Mommsen 
and not to that to which Polvbius assigns 
it, that treaty shows that before 348 B.c. 
she had an interest in a wide seaboard, 
which must have carried with it some 
amount of maritime power. 

Now this wealthy, and as we suppose 
industrial and commercial city was the 
chief place, and in course of time bécame 
the mistress and protectress, of a plain 
large for that part of Italy, and then in 
such a condition as to be tempting to the 
spoiler. Over this plain on two sides 
hung ranges of mountains inhabited by 
hill tribes, Sabines, A2quians, Volscians, 
Hernicans, with the fierce and restless 
Samnite in the rear. No doubt these hill 
tribes raided on the plain as hill tribes 
always do; probably they were continually 
being pressed down upon it by the migra- 
tory movements of other tribes behind 
them. Some of them seem to have been 
in the habit of regularly swarming, like 
bees, under the form of the Ver Sacrum. 
On the north, again, were the Etruscan 
hill towns, with their lords, pirates by sea, 
and probably marauders by land; for the 
period of their degenerate luxury and fri- 
volity may be regarded as subsequent to 
their subjugation by the Romans; at any 
rate, when they first appear upon the scene 
they are a conquering race. The wars 
with the ui and Volsci have been ludi- 
crously multiplied and exaggerated by 
Livy; but even without the testimony of 
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any historian, we might assume that there 
would be wars with them and with the 
other mountaineers, and also with the 
marauding Etruscan chiefs. At the same 
time, we may be sure that in personal 
strength and prowess, the men of the 
lain and of the city would be inferior 
th to the mountaineers and to those 
Etruscan chiefs whose trade was war. 
How did the men of the plain and of the 
city manage to make up or this inferior- 
ity, to turn the scale of force in their favor, 
and ultimately to subdue both the moun- 
taineers and the Etruscans? In the con- 
flict with the mountaineers, something 
might be done by superiority of weapons 
which superior wealth would afford. But 
more would be done by military organiza- 
tion and discipline. To military organi- 
zation and discipline the Romans accord- 
ingly learned to submit themselves, as did 
the English Parliamentarians after the ex- 
perience of Edgehill, as did the democ- 
racy of the northern states of America 
after the experience of their first cam- 
aign. At the same time. the Romans 
ceed the lesson so momentous, and at 
the same time so difficult for citizen sol- 
diers, of drawing the line between civil 
and military life. The turbulent democ- 
racy of the former, led into the field, 
dotfed the citizen, donned the soldier, and 
obeyed the orders of a commander whom 
as citizens they detested, and whom when 
they were led back to the forum at the 
end of the summer campaign they were 
ready again to oppose and to impeach. 
No doubt all this part of the history has 
been immensely embellished by the pa- 
triotic imagination, the heroic features have 
’ been exaggerated, the harsher features 
softened ough not suppressed. Still it 
is impossible to question the general fact. 
The result attests the process. The 
Roman legions were formed in the first 
instance of citizen soldiers, who yet had 
been made to submit to a rigid discipline, 
and to feel that in that submission lay 
their strength. When, to keep up the 
seige of Veii, military pay was introduced, 
a step was taken in the transition from a 
citizen soldiery to a regular army, such as 
the legions ultimately became, with its 
standing discipline of the camp; and that 
the measure should have been possible is 
another proof that Rome was a great city 
with a well-supplied treasury, not a collec- 
tion of mud huts. No doubt the habit of 
military discipline reacted on the political 
character of the people, and gave it the 
strength and self-control which were so 
fatally wanting in the case of Florence. 
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The line was drawn, under the pressure 
of a stern necessity, between civil and 
military life, and between the rights and 
duties of each. The power of the magis- 
trate, jealously limited in the city, was en- 
larged to absolutism for the preservation 
of discipline in the field. But the distinc- 
tion between the king or magistrate and 
the general, and between the special 
capacities required for the duties of each, 
is everywhere of late growth. We ma 
say the same of departmental distinctions 
altogether. The executive, the legislative, 
the judicial power, civil authority and mili- 
tary command, all lie enfolded in the same 
primitive germ. The king, or the magis- 
trate who takes his place, is expected 
to lead the people in war as well as 
to govern them in peace. In European 
monarchies this idea still lingers, fortified 
no doubt by the personal unwillingness of 
the kings to let the military power go out 
of their hands. Nor in early times is the 
difference between the qualifications of a 
ruler and those of a commander so great 
as it afterwards became; the business of 
the State is simple, and force of character 
the main requisite in both cases. Annual 
consulships must have been fatal to strateg- 
ical experience, while, on the other nok 
they would save the republic from being 
tied to an unsuccessful general. But the 
storms of war which broke on Rome from 
all quarters soon brought about the recog- 
nition of special aptitude for military com- 
mand in the appointment of dictators. As 
to the distinction between military and 
naval ability, it is of very recent birth: 
Blake, Prince Rupert, and Monk were 
made admirals because they had been suc- 
cessful as generals, just as Hannibal was 
appointed by Antiochus to the command 
of a fleet. 

At Preston Pans, as before at Killie- 
crankie, the line of the Hanoverian regu- 
lars was broken by the headlong charge 
of the wild clans, for which the regulars 
were unprepared. Taught by the experi- 
ence of Preston Pans, the Duke of Cum- 
berland at Culloden formed in three lines, 
so as to repair a broken front. The Romans 
in like manner formed in three lines— 
hastati, principes, and triarii — evidently 
with the same object. Our knowledge of 
the history of Roman tactics does not 
enable us to say exactly at what period this 
formation began to supersede the pha- 
lanx, which appears to have preceded it, 
and which is the natural order of balf-dis- 


ciplined or imperfectly armed masses, as 
we see in the case of the army formed by 
Philip out of the Macedonian peasantry, 
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and again in the case of the French Revo- 
lutionary columns. We cannot say, there- 
fore, whether this formation in three lines 
is any way traceable to experience dearly 
bought in wars with Italian highlanders, 
or to a lesson taught by the terrible onset 
of the Gaul. Again, the punctilious care 
in the entrenchment of the camp, even for 
anight’s halt, which moved the admiration 
of Pyrrhus and was a material part of 
Roman tactics, was likely to be inculcated 
by the perils to which a burgher army 
would be exposed in carrying on war 
under or among hills and always liable to 
the sudden attack of a swift, surefooted, 
and wily foe. The habit of carrying a 
heavy load of palisades on the march 
would be a part of the same necessity. 
Even from the purely military point of 
view, then, the she-wolf and the twins 
seem to us not appropriate emblems of 
Roman greatness. A better frontispiece 
for historians of Rome, if we mistake not, 
would be some symbol of the patroness of 
the lowlands and their protectress against 
the wild tribes of the highlands. There 
should also be something to symbolize the 
protectress of Italy against the Gauls, 
whose irruptions Rome, though defeated 
at Allia, succeeded ultimately in arrest- 
ing and hurling back, to the general bene- 


fit of Italian civilization, which, we may be 
sure, felt very grateful to her for that ser- 
vice, and remembered it when her exist- 
ence was threatened by Hannibal, with 


Gauls in his army. Capua, though not so 
well situated for the leadership of Italy, 
might have played the part of Rome; 
but the plain which she commanded, 
though very rich, was too small, and too 
closely overhung by the fatal hills of the 
Sammiti, under whose dominion she fell. 
Rome had space to organize a strong low- 
land resistance to the marauding highland 
powers. It seems probable that her hills 
were not only the citadel but the general 
refuge of the lowlanders of those parts, 
when forced to fly before the onslaught of 
the highlanders, who were impelled by 
successive wars of migration to the plains. 
The Campagna affords no stronghold or 
rallying point but those hills, which may 
have received a population of fugitives 
like the islands of Venice. The city may 
have drawn part of its population and 
some of its political elements from this 
source. In this sense the story of the 
asylum may possibly represent a part, 
though it has itself nothing to do with his- 
tory. 

Then, as to imperial organization and 
government. Superiority in these would 
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naturally flow from superiority in civiliza- 
tion, and in previous political training. 
The former Rome derived from her com- 
parative wealth and from the mental char- 
acteristics of a city population; the latter 
she derived from the long struggle through 
which the rights of the plebeians were 
equalized with those of the patricians, and 
which again must have had its ultimate 
origin in geographical circumstance bring- 
ing together different elements of popula- 
tion. Cromwell was a politician and a 
religious leader before he was a soldier; 
Napoleon was ‘a soldier before he was a 
politician: to this difference between the 
moulds in which their characters were cast 
may be traced, in great measure, the differ- 
ence of their conduct when in power, 
Cromwell devoting himself to political and 
ecclesiastical reform, while Napoleon used 
his supremacy chiefly as the means of 
gratifying his lust for war. There is 
something analogous in the case of impe- 
rial nations. Had the Roman, when he 
conquered the world been like the Otto- 
man, like the Ottoman he would probabl 
have remained. His lust of blood and pik 
lage slaked, he would simply, have pro- 
ceeded to slake his other animal lusts; he 
would have destroyed or consumed every- 
thing, produced nothing, delivered over 
the world to a plundering anarchy of rapa- 
cious satraps, and when his sensuality had 
overpowered his ferocity, he would have 
fallen, in his turn, before some horde 
whose ferocity was fresh, and the round of 
war and havoc would have commenced 
again. The Roman destroyed and con- 
sumed a good deal; but he also produced 
not a little; he produced, among other 
things, first in Italy, then in the world at 
large, the peace of Rome, indispensable to 
civilization, and destined to be the germ 
and precursor of the peace of humanity. 
In two respects, however, the geograph- 
ical circumstances of Rome appear spe- 
cially th have prepared her for the exer- 
cise of universal empire. In the first 
mg her position was such as to bring 
her into contact from the outset with a 
eat variety of races. The cradle of her 
ominion was a sort of ethnological micro- 
cosm. Latins, Etruscans, Greeks, Cam- 
panians, with all the mountain races and 
the Gauls, make upa school of the most 
diversified experience, which could not fail 
to open the minds of the future masters of 
the world. How different was this educa- 
tion from that of a people which is either 
isolated, like the Egyptians, or comes into 
contact perhaps in the way of continual 
border hostility with a single race! What 
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the exact relations of Rome were with 
Etruria in the earliest times we do not 
know, but evidently they were close ; while 
between the Roman and the Etruscan 
character the difference appears to have 
been as wide as possible. The Roman 
was pre-eminently practical and business- 
like, sober-minded, moral, unmystical, 
unsacerdotal, much concerned with pres- 
ent duties and interests, very little con- 
cerned about a future state of existence, 
peculiarly averse from human sacrifices 
and from all wild and dark superstitions. 
The Etruscan, as he has portrayed him- 
self to us in his tombs, seems to have 
been, in his later development at least, a 
mixture of sybaritism with a gloomy and 
almost Mexican religion, which brooded 
over the terrors of the next world, and 
sought in the constant practice of human 
sacrifice a relief from its superstitious fear. 
If the Roman could tolerate the Etrus- 
cans, be merciful to them, and manage 
them well, he was qualified to deal in a 
statesmanlike way with the peculiarities of 
almost any race, except those whose fierce 
nationality repelled all management what- 
ever. In borrowing from the Etruscans 


some of their theological lore and their 
system of divination, small as the value 
of the things borrowed was, the Roman, 
perhaps, gave an earnest of the receptive- 


ness which led him afterwards, in his hour 
of conquest, to bow to the intellectual 
ascendency of the conquered Greek, and to 
become a propagator of Greek culture, 
though partly in a Latinized form, more 
effectual than Alexander and his Orien- 
talized successors. 

In the second place, the geographical 
circumstances of Rome, combined with 
her character, would naturally lead to the 
foundation of colonies and of that colonial 
system which formed a most important 
and beneficent part of her empire. We 
have derived the‘name colony from Rome; 
but her colonies were just what ours are 
not, military outposts of the empire, ro- 
os gem imperit. Political depletion 
and provisions for needy citizens were 
collateral, but it would seem, in earl 
times at least, secondary objects. Suc 
outposts were the means suggested by 
nature, first of securing those parts of the 
plain which were beyond the shelterin 
range of the city itself secondly of guard- 
ing the outlets of the hills against the hill 
tribes, and eventually of holding down the 
tribes in the hills themselves. The cus- 
tody of the passes is especially marked as 
an object by the position of many of the 
early colonies. When the Roman domin- 
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ion extended to the north of Italy, the 
same system was pursued, in order to 
| spr against incursions from the Alps, 

conquering despot would have planted 
mere garrisons under military governors, 
which would not have been centres of 
civilization, but probably of the reverse; 
The Roman colonies, bearing onwards 
with them the civil as well as the military 
life of the republic, were, with the general 
system of provincial municipalities of 
which they constituted the core, to no 
small extent centres of civilization, though 
doubtless they were also to some extent 
instruments-of oppression. ‘ Where the 
Roman conquered he dwelt,” and the 
dwelling of the Roman was, on the whole, 
the abode of a civilizing influence. Rep- 
resentation of dependencies in the sover- 
eign assembly of the imperial country was 
unknown, and would have been impracti- 
cable. Conquest had not so far put off its 
iron nature. In giving her dependencies 
municipal institutions and municipal life, 
Rome did the next best thing to giving 
them representation. A Roman province 
with its municipal life was far above a sa- 
trapy, though far below a nation. 

Then how came Rome to be the foun- 
dress and the great source of law? This, 
as we said before, calls for a separate ex- 
planation. An explanation I -do not pre- 
tend to give, but merely a hint which may 
deserve notice in looking for the explana- 
tion. In primitive society, in place of law, 
in the proper sense of the term, we find 
only tribal custom, formed mainly by the 
special exigencies of tribal self-preserva- 
tion, and confined to the particular tribe. 
When Saxon and Dane settle down in 
— side by side under the treat 
made between Alfred and Guthurm, eac 
race retains the tribal custom which serves 
it as a criminal law. A special effort 
seems to be required in order to rise above 
this custom to that conception of general 
right or expediency which is the germ of 
law as a science. The Greek, sceptical 
and speculative as he was, appears never 
to have quite got rid of the notion that 
there was something sacred in ancestral 
custom, and that to alter it by legislation 
was a sort of impiety. We in England 
still fancy that there is something in the 
breast of the judge, and that something is 
a lingering shadow of the tribal custom, 
the source of the common law. Now 
what conditions would be most favorable 
to this critical effort, so fraught with 
momentous consequences to humanity? 
Apparently a union of elements belongin 





to different tribes such as would compe 
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them, for the preservation of peace and 
the regulation of daily intercourse, to adopt 
some common measure of right. It must 
be a union, not a conquest of one tribe 
by another, otherwise the conquering tribe 
would of course keep its own customs, as 
the Spartans did among the conquered 
people of Laconia. Now it appears likely 
that these conditions were exactly fulfilled 
by the primeval settlements on the hills of 
Rome. The hills are either escarped by 
nature or capable of easy escarpment, and 
seem originally to have been little separate 
fortresses, by the union of which the city 
was ultimately formed. That there were 
tribal differences among the inhabitants of 
the different hills is a belief to which all 
traditions and all the evidence of institu- 
tions point, whether we suppose the dif- 
ference to have been great or not, and 
whatever special theory we may form as 
to the origin of the Roman people. If the 
germ of law, as distinguished from custom, 
was brought into existence in this manner, 
it would be fostered and expanded by the 
legislative exigencies of the political and 
social concordat between the two orders, 
and also by those arising out of the adjust- 
ment of relations with other races in the 
course of conquest and colonization. 
Roman law had also, in common with 
Roman morality, the advantage of being 
comparatively free from the perverting 
influence of tribal superstition.* Roman 
morality was in the main a rational rule of 
duty, the shortcomings and aberrations of 
which arose not from superstition, but 
from narrowness of perception, peculiarity 
of sphere, and the bias of national circum- 
stance. The auguries, which were so 
often used for the purposes of political 
obstruction or intrigue, fall under the head 
rather of trickery than of superstition. 
Roman law in the same manner was a 
rule of expediency, rightly or wrongly con- 
ceived, with comparatively little tincture 
of religion. In this again we probably 
see the effect of a fusion of tribes upon 
the tribal superstitions. “ Rome,” it has 
been said, “had no mythology.” This is 
scarcely an overstatement; and we do not 
account for the fact by saying that the 
Romans were unimaginative, because it is 
not the creative imagination that produces 
a mythology, but the impression made by 
the objects and forces of nature on the 
minds of the forefathers of the tribe. 


* From religious perversion Roman law was emi- 
nently free: but it could not be free from perverting 
influences of a social kind ; so that we ought to be cau- 
tious, for instance, in borrowing law on any subject 
Concerning the relations between the sexes from the 
Corrupt society of the Roman Empire. 
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A more tenable explanation, at all events, 
‘is that just suggested, the disintegration 
of mythologies by the mixture of tribes. 
A part of the Roman religion — the wor- 
ship of such abstractions as Fides, For- 
tuna, Salus, Concordia, Bellona, Terminus 
— even looks like a product of the intel- 
lect posterior to the decay of the mytholo- 
gies, which we may be pretty sure were 

hysical. It is no doubt true that the 
ormalities which were left — hollow cere- 
monial, auguries, and priesthoods . which 
were given without scruple, like secular 
offices, to the most profligate men of the 
world — were worse than worthless in a 
religious point of view. But historians 
who dwell on this fail to see that the real 
essence of religion, a belief in the power 
of duty and of righteousness, that belief 
which afterwards took the more definite 
form of Roman stoicism, had been de- 
tached by the dissolution of the mytholo- 
ies, and. exerted its force, such as that 
orce was, independently of the ceremo- 
nial, the sacred chickens, and the dissi- 
pated high priests. In this sense the 
tribute paid by Polybius to the religious 
character of the Romans is deserved ; they 
had a higher sense of religious obligation 
than the Greeks; they were more likely 
than the Greeks, the Pheenicians, or any 
of their other rivals, to swear and disap- 
point not, though it were to their own 
hindrance; and this they owed, as we 
conceive, not to an effort of speculative 
intellect, which in an early stage of society 
would be out of the question, but to some 
happy conjunction of circumstances such 
as would be presented by a break-up of 
tribal mythologies, combined with influ- 
ences favorable to the formation of strong 
habits of political and social duty. Re- 
ligious art was sacrificed; that was the 
exclusive heritage of the Greek; but 
superior morality was on the whole the 
heritage of the Roman, and if he pro- 
duced no good tragedy himself, he fur- 
nished characters he Shakespeare and 
Corneille. 

Whatever set the Romans free, or com- 
paratively free, from the tyranny of tribal 
religion, may be considered as having in 
the same measure been the source of the 
tolerance which was so indispensable a 
qualification for the exercise of dominion 
over a polytheistic world. They waged 
no war on “ the gods of the nations,” or on 
the worshippers of those gods as such. 
They did not set up golden images after 
the fashion of Nebuchadnezzar. In early 
times they seem to have adopted the gods 
of the conquered, and to have transported 
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them to their own city. In later times 
they respected all the religions except 
Judaism and Druidism, which assumed 
the form of national resistance to the em- 
ire, and worships which they deemed 
immoral or anti social, and which had in- 
truded themselves into Rome. 

Another grand step in the development 
of law is the severance of the judicial pow- 
er from the legislative and the executive, 
which permits the rise of jurists, and of a 
regular legal profession. This is a slow 
process. In the stationary East, as a 
rule, the king has remained the supreme 
judge. At Athens, the sovereign people 
delegated its judicial powers to a large 
committee, but it got no further; and the 
judicial committee was hardly more free 
from political passion, or more competent 
to decide points of law, than the assembly 
itself. In England the House of Lords 
still, formally at least, retains judicial func- 
tions. Acts of attainder were a yet more 
primitive as well as more objectionable 
relic of the times in which the sovereign 
power, whether king, assembly, or the two 
combined, was ruler, legislator, and judge 
allinone. We shall not attempt here to 


trace the. process by which this momen- 
tous separation of powers and functions 
was to a remarkable extent accomplished 


in ancient Rome. But we are pretty safe 
in saying that the pretor peregrinus was 
an important figure in it, and that it re- 
ceived a considerable impulse from the 
exigencies of a jurisdiction between those 
who as citizens came under the sovereign 
assembly and the aliens or semi-aliens 
who did not. 

Whether the partial explanations of the 
mystery of Roman greatness which we 
have here suggested approve themselves 
to the reader’s judgment or not, it may at 
least be said for them that they are vere 
caus@, which is not the case with the 
story of the foster-wolf, or ee de- 
rived from it, any more than with the story 
of the fateful apparitions of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline Hill. 

With regard to the public morality of 
the Romans, and to their conduct and 
influence as masters of the world, the lan- 
guage of historians seems to us to leave 
something to be desired. Mommsen’s 
tone, whenever controverted questions 
connected with international morality and 
the law of conquest arise, is affected by 
his Prussianism; it betokens the transi- 
tion of the German mind from the specu- 
lative and visionary to the practical and 
even more than practical state; it is pre- 
monitory not only of the wars with Aus- 
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tria and France, but of a coming in 
which the forces of natural selection are 
again’ to operate without the restraints 
imposed by religion, and the heaviest fist 
is once more to make the law. In the 
work of Ihne we see a certain recoil from 
Mommsen, and at the same time an occa- 
sional inconsistency and a want of stabil- 
ity in the principle of judgment. Our 
standard ought not to be positive but rela- 
tive. It was the age of force and con- 
quest, not only with the Romans but with 
all nations; Aospes was hostis. A per- 
fectly independent development of Greeks, 
Romans, Etruscans, Pheenicians, and all 
the other nationalities, might perhaps 
have been the best thing for humanity. 
But this was oyt of the question; in that 
stage of the world’s existence contact was 
war, and the end of war was conquest or 
destruction, the first of which was at all 
events preferable to the second. What 
empire then can we imagine which would 
have done less harm or more good than 
the Roman? Greek intellect showed its 
superiority in speculative politics as in all 
other departments of speculation, but as 
a practical politician the Greek was not 
self-controlled or strong, and he would 
never have bestowed on the provinces of 
his empire local self-government and mu- 
nicipal life; besides, the race, though it 
included wonderful varieties in itself, was, 
as a race, intensely tribal, and treated 
persistently all other races as barbarians, 
It would have deprived mankind of Ro- 
man law and politics, as well as of that 
vast extension of the Roman ezdileship 
which covered the world with public 
works beneficent in themselves and equal- 
ly so as examples; whereas the Roman 
had the greatness of soul to do homage to 
Greek intellect, and, notwithstanding an 
occasional Mummius, preserved all that 
was of the highest value in Greek civiliza- 
tion, better perhaps than it would have 
been preserved by the tyrants and con- 
dottieri of the Greek decadence. As to 
a Semitic empire, whether in the hands of 
Syrians or Carthaginians, with their low 
Semitic craft, their Moloch-worships and 
their crucifixions,— the very thought fills 
us with horror. It would have been a 
world-wide tyranny of the strong box into 
which all the products of civilization would 
have gone. Parcere subjectis was the 
rule of Rome as wellas debellare super- 
bos; and while all conquest is an evil, the 
Roman was the most clement and the 
least destructive of conquerors. This is 
true of him on the whole, though he some- 





times was guilty of thoroughly primeval 
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cruelty. He was the great author of the 
laws of war as well as of the laws of peace. 
That he not seldom, when his own interest 
was concerned, put the mere letter of the 
social law in place of justice, and that we 
are justly revolted on these occasions by 
his hypocritical observance of forms, is 
very true; nevertheless their general ac- 
tion and the language of their national 
critics in these cases prove the existence 
of at least a rudimentary conscience. No 
compunction for breach of international law 
or justice we may be sure ever visited the 
heart of Tiglath-Pileser. Cicero’s letter 
of advice to his brother on the govern- 
ment of a province may seem a tissue of 
truisms now, though Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Impey would hardly have 
found it so, but it is a landmark in the 
history of civilization. That the Roman 
republic should die, and that a colossal 
and heterogeneous empire should fall 
under the rule of a military despot, was 
perhaps a fatal necessity; but the despot- 
ism long continued to be tempered, ele- 
vated, and rendered more beneficent by 
the lingering spirit of the republic: the 
liberalism of Trajan and the Antonines 
was distinctly republican; nor did sultan- 
ism finally establish itself before Diocle- 
tian. Perhaps we may number among 
the proofs of the Roman’s superiority the 
capacity, shown so far as we know first by 
him, of being touched by the ruin of a 
rival. We may be sure that no Assyrian 
conqueror even affected to weep over the 
fall of a hostile city, however magnificent 
and historic. On the whole it must be 
allowed that physical influences have sel- 
dom done better for humanity than they 
did in shaping the imperial character and 
destinies of Rome. GOLDWIN SMITH. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE DEATH OF THE DUKE DE M—. 


FROM “THE NABOB,” BY E, DAUDET. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE duke lay dying. He had been 
taken ill quite suddenly on Sunday as he 
was coming from the Bois. He was 
seized with the most insupportable burn- 
ing inward pain, which seemed to follow as 
with a red-hot iron every bone in his body, 
and at intervals came a numbing chill, and 
long lethargic sleeps. Jenkins, who had 
been instantly summoned, said little and 
ordered gentle opiates. 
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The next day the pain was worse, and 
the icy congestion which alternated with . 
it was also more defined, as if life was 
yielding to the force of these violent at- 
tacks. Those about him were not yet 
alarmed. “Legacy of St. James” was 
whispered in the anteroom, and Jenkins’ 
handsome face was quite calm. On his 
morning round he had casually mentioned 
the duke’s indisposition to one or two 
persons, but so lightly'as to excite no 
attention. 

M himself, notwithstanding his 
excessive weakness and a feeling of empti- 
ness in the head, so that he said he had 
not an idea in his brain, was yet far from- 
suspecting how seriously ill he was. It 
was Only on the third day of the attack, 
when on awaking he saw a little stream of 
blood whick had run from his mouth on 
to his beard and the stained piliow, that 
this refined and delicate worldling, who 
shrank from the miseries of human nature, 
and most of all from illness, saw that noise- 
lessly it had now made its way to him with 
its soiled traces, bringing feebleness and 
neglect of personal care —death’s first 
tribute. 

In the evening there was a consultation, 
kept secret at the duke’s desire; he felt 
shy of acknowledging his illness, his suf- 
ferings, which dethroned him from the 
eminence on which he lived, and brought 
him down to the common level. Like 
those African kings who hide themselves 
to die within the recesses of their strong- 
holds, he would have wished to pass away 
translated, transfigured, and deified. He 
dreaded beyond measure the pity, the con- 
solations, the tenderness with which he 
would be surrounded, the tears that would 
be shed, probably feigned, or even if sin- 
cere still more revolting to him because 
disfiguri ng 


ng. 
He had always hated scenes and exag- 


geration ; whatever appealed to his feelings 
disturbed the harmonious, well-balanced 
tenor of his existence. This was well 
understood by those around him, and he 
was kept ignorant of all the distress, all the 
deep despair which from all parts of France 
sought relief from M———-— one of those 


eer aeae: of refuge in the dark woods 
where wandering wayfarers knock. 

He was not hard to the unfortunate, it 
was perhaps more because he felt that he 
was too easily moved to pity, which he 
looked upon as a sentiment unworthy of 
him and of the strong; and therefore what 
he refused to others he dreaded for him- 
self, lest it should shake his invincible 
courage. 
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' No one in the palace, except Mon- 
pavou and Louis his valet, knew the 
errand of the three persona who were 
mysteriously ushered into the room of the 
minister of state. Even the duchess was 
kept in ignorance. Separated from her 
husband by all the many barriers which 
the social and political world interposes 
between husband and wife in these excep- 
tional marriages, she believed him to be 
only slightly unwell, fanciful perhaps, and 
so little idea had she of a catastrophe, that 
as the doctors went up the dimly lighted 
grand staircase, her apartment on the 
other side of the palace was being lit up 
for a young girls’ ball, one of those da/s 
blancs which the invention of idle Paris 
was putting in fashion. 

The consultation was what consulta- 
tions always are—solemn and awful. 
Doctors no longer wear the big wigs of 
Moliére’s time, but they still put on the 
same lugubrious air like priests of Isis, or 
astrologers age over with cabalistic 
conventionalities, and shakes of the head 
which a peaked cap would render absolute- 
ly comic. The surroundings of the scene 
on this occasion lent to it an qe 
aspect. In the vast room, which seeme 


changed and larger by the helpless atti- 
tude of its master, all these grave figures 


advanced towards the bed, on which the 
light fell concentrated, showing amid the 
snowy linen and the rosy drapings a fur- 
rowed face ghastly from the lips to the 
eyes, but veiled or rather shrouded in 
calm a The faculty spoke low, 
exchanged hasty glances, dropped out- 
landish words, and remained imperturba- 
ble without moving an eyelid. But this 
mute reticence of the doctor and the judge, 
this solemn gravity which science:and jus- 
tice borrow to hide their weakness or their 
ignorance, struck no terror into the duke’s 
mind. Seated in his bed, he continued to 
talk quietly, with an expression of eleva- 
tion which the last flashes of intellect 
leave in their flight, and Monpavou an- 
swered coolly, mastering his feelings and 
learning from his friend a last lesson in 
deportment, whilst Louis in the back- 
ground leant against the door which led 
to the duchess’s apartment, the represen- 
tative of that trained domesticity which 
inculcates as a duty marked indifference. 
The moment was a solemn one, the 
risoner awaiting the sentence of his 
Judges, life or death, reprieve or pare 
on. 
M——,, with a gesture familiar to him, 
kept stroking his moustache with his long 
white hand; whilst talking to Monpavou 
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about the club, the crush-room of the 
Variétés, and asking the last news of the 
Chambers, and the election of the Nabob, 
all quite naturally, without the least affec. 
tation. Then, probably from fatigue, or 

rhaps fearing that the expression of his 
ace, involuntarily turned to the hangings 
-from behind which his verdict was pres- 
ently to come forth, might, reveal the emo- 
tion which he could not but feel in the 
depths of his heart, he leaned his head 
back, shut his eyes, and only opened them 
when the doctors came back. They 
brought in the same cold, passionless 
faces, the faces of judges on whose lips 
hang the fate of the human race, the final 
word which the tribunals pronounce fear- 
lessly, but which physicians, on whose 
science it is a sarcasm, elude and give out 
in paraphrases. 

“Well, gentlemen, what says the fac- 
ulty?” ‘asked the sick man. Then fol- 
lowed a few false, halting words of encour- 
agement, and some unmeaning advice, and 
the three learned men hastened to. depart, 
anxious to get away and escape from the 
responsibility of this calamity. Monpa- 
vou hurriedly followed them. 

The duke at once felt that neither Jen- 
kins nor Louis would tell him the truth 
about the consultation. He therefore 
affected to share their belief in his being 
better, and without questioning them en- 
dured their pretence of jubilant confi- 
dence. But when Monpavou came back, 
he immediately called-him to his bedside, 
and seeing falsehood in the lines of the 
painted old face, he said quickly, “Oh! 
come now, no nonsense — between you 
and me, the truth. What do they say? 
I am very far gone, am I not?” 

Monpavou preceded his answer by a 
suggestive pause, and then brutally, cyni- 
cally, fearing to break down, “ Damned, 
my poor Auguste.” 

The duke’s face did not move a muscle. 
“ Ah,” he simply said. He mechanically 
stroked his moustache, but made no sign, 
and at once accepted his fate. That the 
poor. wretch who dies in the hospital, 
homeless and friendless, nameless save 
for the number of his bed, should accept 
death as a relief, or bear it as a last trial ; 
that the old peasant, who, doubled up,with 
aches and pains in his dark, smoky hole, 
should leave it without regret for the 
ground he has so often turned and re- 
turned, can easily be imagined. And yet 
how many there are even among those who 
hold to life because of their wretchedness, 
and who cling to their sordid rags and be- 
longings, crying, “ I will not die,” till death 
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loosens the last gripe of their bleeding 
nails and stiffened fingers... 

Here there was nothing of the sort. 
To have everything and to lose every- 
thing — such an overthrow! In the 
silence of the first awful moment, only 
broken by the faint sounds of the music 
of the duchess’s ball at the other end of 
the palace, all that belonged to the dyin 
man’s life, power, distinction, fortune, wit 
their dazzling brilliancy, must have faded 
into the dim distance of the past forever 
gone. To bearsuch a blow without any 
appearance of a revolt of pride called for 
courage of a most unusual kind. There 
were only present the chosen friend, the 
servant, and the doctor, the only three for 
whom there were no secrets; the bed was 
shaded from the light, and the dying man 
could have turned his face to the wall and 
sorrowed over his fate without being seen. 
But no, not one moment of weakness or of 
useless regret. 

Without displacing a leaf of the horse- 
chestnuts in the garden, or fading one 
flower on the state staircase of the palace, 
Death with muffled tread had sped up the 
thickly carpeted steps and opened the door 
of this great man’s bedroom to sign to him 
“Come,” and he quietly answered, “I am 
ready.” The departure of areal man of 
the world, sudden, swift, and silent. 

Man of the world! M—— was nothin: 
else. Going through life in mask an 

loves, with a white satin buckler such as 
Coclamenaaten wear on parade days, and 
keeping his defence free from spot or 
stain in guise of armor, he had become a 
statesman in passing from the drawing- 
room to a vaster area, and indeed he was 
a statesman of the highest order through 
his training in the world, the art of listen- 
ing and smiling, the thorough knowledge 
of men, utter scepticism and imperturba- 
ble calm. This calmness stood his friend 
in the hour of need. Scanning the short 
time left him, for his grim visitor was hur- 
ried, and through the door he had left 
open came a chill air upon his face, he 
thought only of making the most of it and 
fulfilling all the duties incurred by such a 
death as his, which should leave no affec- 
tion unrecognized and no devotion be- 
trayed. He gave a list of the few persons 
he wished to see, who were immediately 
sent for, and summoned his secretary; 
when Jenkins remonstrated as to the fa- 
tigue, “ Will you promise that I shall wake 
up to-morrow morning ? I feel strong 
now, let me profit by it.” 

Louis asked if he should inform the 
duchess. The duke listened before an- 
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swering ; the music of the orchestra came 
through the open windows of the bedroom 
in harmonious strains borne by the night 
wind; then he said, “ Wait a while... 
I have something that must be done...” 

He drew towards him the little table by 
his bedside to select from the mass the 
letters to be destroyed, but, feeling his 
strength give way, he called Monpavou, 
and in a feeble voice said, “ Burn all.” 

As he sawhim going to the hearth, 
where there was a fire, although it was 
summer, he added, “No, not here... 
there are too many . . . some one might 
come.” ’ 

Monpavou took up the light desk and. 
signed to the valet to light him, but Jen- 
kins came up quickly, “ Stay here, Louis 
—the duke may want you.” 

He took the lamp and they went cau- 
tiously down the length of the long corri- 
dor, looking into all the rooms and the 
passages, where all the fireplaces were 
filled with artificial flowers without a sign 
of ashes ; so they wandered on in the dark- 
ness of the immense building shrouded in 
silence except on the right, where pleasure 
kept its revel like a bird singing on a roof 
about to fall in. 

“There is no fire anywhere . .. what 
are we to do with all this?” they asked 
each other anxiously. They were like two 
thieves making off with a casket which 
they could not force open. 

At last Monpavou, with a gesture of 
impatience, went up to the only door they 
had not opened. “By Jove! there is no 
help for it, as we can’t burn them we must 
drown them. Hold the light, Jenkins,” 
And they went in. 

Where were they? Only St. Simon 
would know how to say it in relating the 
confusion of one of those royal catastro- 
phes, the upsetting of all ceremony, all dig- 
nity, and all distinction of rank caused by 
death, and above all by sudden death. St. 
Simon alone could do justice to it. 

The Marquis de Monpavou with his 
white delicate hands pumped. The other 
passed to him torn letters, bundles of 
letters on satin paper, tinted, scented, 
marked with initials, with arms, with 
mottoes, all covered with close, fine writ- 
ing, persuasive, alluring, seductive; and 
all these light sheets of paper were swept 
around by the streams of water which 
soiled them, effacing and defacing before 
they were swallowed up by the flood car- 
rying them to the bottom of the dark 

escent. . 

There were love-letters of every sort, 

from the note of the adventuress, “ Duke, 
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I saw you as you passed in the Bois yes- 
terday,” etc., to the aristocratic reproaches 
of the mistress before the last, and the 
complaints of those abandoned, and the | figu 


pages of recent date with the latest 
avowals. 

Monpavou was initiated in all these 
mysteries, and named each one: “ That is 
Madame Moor . . . ah! Madame d’Athis 
...” a medley of coronets and initials, 
caprices and habits, all mingling promiscu- 
ously together, and all being swallowed up 
in the yawning abyss by the light of a 
lamp, with a sound of many waters, and 
all going down into oblivion by the path of 
shame... 

It was strange to see the faces around 
with no expression of pity or pain, but a 
sort of rage. All these people resented 
on the duke his death as a species of 
treachery ; sentences like this were uttered, 
“It is no wonder, leading such a life!” 
and through the large windows the 
watched the coming and going of equi- 

ages in the courtyard, and the stopping of 
ittle chariots outside, at the windows of 
which appeared a little hand neatly gloved, 
which out of the falls of lace handed a 
card turned down at the corner to the valet 
who brought the bulletin of the day. 

From time to time one of the intimate 
circle, those who had been sent for by the 
dying man, appeared among the crowd, 
gave an order, and disappeared; the ex- 
pression of alarm on his face was at once 
reflected in twenty others. Jenkins came 
in for an instant, his cravat untied, his 
waistcoat open, his cuffs tumbled, in all 
the disorder of the battle he was waging 
against an inexorable foe. He was imme- 
diately surrounded, and overwhelmed with 
questions. The monkeys in cages press- 
ing their scrub noses against the wires, 
startled by the unusual confusion and 
attentively remarking all that passed, as if 
studying the grimaces of mankind, had 
certainly a magnificent model in the Irish 
physician. His griet was noble, a deep, 
manly grief which showed itself only in 
the lips firmly set and heaving of his 
breast. “The death-agony is begun,” he 
said gravely, “it is now only a question 
of hours.” 

In the antechamber it was very still, 
brilliant with the light of two immense 
lamps. A footman slept in a corner, the 
porter read at the fireplace. He looked 
at a new-comer over his spectacles, but 
did not speak, and Jansoulet did not dare 
to ask.. Piles of newspapers lay on the 
table in their covers with the duke’s name, 
thrown there as if useless. The Nabob 
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opened one and tried to read, but a quick, 
pow step and a whispered, cadenced 
sound made him raise his eyes to the 
re of an old man pale and bent, adorned 
with costly lace like a shrine, and who 
prayed as he disappeared with the long 
strides of the priest, his ample scarlet 
vestments trailing behind him on the car- 
pet. It was the Archbishop of Paris with 
his two acolytes. The vision, with its 
murmuring noise as of an icy blast, passed 
before Jansoulet, swept into the great 
coach, and disappeared, carrying with it 
his last hope. 

“A matter of conventionality, my dear 
sir,” said Monpavou, suddenly appearing. 
“ M—— is a sensualist with the ideas of — 
what’s its name — what do you call it, the 
eighteenth century — but for the masses 
it would be very bad if a man of his 
standing — pst — pst — pst. Ah! he was 
our teacher in all things — pst — pst — so 
unexceptionally correct.” 

“It is over, then,” said Jansoulet, horror- 
stricken, utterly hopeless. 

Monpavou made a sign to him to listen. 
A carriage rolled smoothly over the avenue 
of the quay. The signal bell struck rap- 
idly several strokes. The marquis counted 
aloud, one, two, three, four — at the fifth 
he rose. “ No hope now,” he said, “ here 
comes the other,” alluding to the Paris 
superstition that the visit of the soveicign 
is always fatal to the dying. The lackeys 
hurried about, opened the folding door, 
fell into line, whilst the Swiss with his 
three-cornered hat marked the passage of 
the two august visitors by striking his 
bayonet at intervals on the paved way. 

Jensadiet could only catch glimpses of 
them behind the servants, but they ap- 
peared through a long perspective of open 
door, ascending the ond sidataae pre- 
ceded by a valet bearing a candelabra. 
She walked proudly erect, draped in her 
Spanish mantilla, He leant upon the rail- 
ings, going slowly and wearily, the collar 
of his light-colored overcoat rising up on 
his back, slightly bent and agitated by con- 
vulsive sobs. 

Is he dead? Jansoulet said to himself 
as he left the club, and he determined to 
go and see before he went home. It was 
no longer hope which impelled him, but 
that sort of morbid, nervous curiosity 
which after a great fire brings the unfortu- 
nate victims, ruined and homeless, to the 
ashes of their burnt houses. 

Although it was still very early, the rosy 
vapors of the dawn not yet dispersed, the 
hotel stood wide open as if for a solemn 
departure. The lamps still burned on the 
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mantelpiece, the air was filled with floating 
dust. The Nabob made his way in this 
incomprehensible solitude up to the first 
story, where at Jast he heard a familiar 
voice, Car: ’s, dictating names, and the 
scratching of pens on paper. 

The same clever director of the festivi- 
ties in honor of the Bey was now under- 
taking with the same zeal the funeral 
obsequies of the Duke of M——. His 
Excellency died in the course of the even- 
ing, and sheny by morning ten thousand 
letters had been printed, and every one of 
the household who could write was busy 
with the addresses. 

Without passing through these impro- 
vised business apartments, Jansoulet 
reached the reception-room, usually so full, 
now quite empty. Ona table in the mid- 
dle the duke’s hat, stick, and gloves, always 
ready for a sudden necessity of going out, 
so as to avoid the trouble of giving an or- 
der. What we wear takes more or less an 
impress of our individuality. The line of 
the hat recalled that of the moustache, the 
light gloves seemed about to clasp the cane 
of Chinese bamboo, strong and supple ; it 
all looked lifelike and ready for the duke 
to appear, talking and stretching out his 
hand to take up these familiar objects and 
goout. Oh no—the duke was not going 
out. Jansoulet had only to approach the 
bedroom door ajar to see on the bed, raised 
by three steps, a stiff, haughty form, a mo- 
tionless profile aged by the grey beard 
which had grown in’ the night; kneeling 
against the head of the bed, which sloped 
backward, buried among the white curtains, 
was a woman with a wealth of fair hair fall- 
ing carelessly around her, ready to fall un- 
der the shears of perpetual widowhood. 
There was a priest and a nun absorbed in 
the funereal watch of a sleepless night, 
marked only by murmured prayers and 
solemn stillness. 

This room, where so many ambitious 
eages: had taken wing, so many hopes 

een born, and so many disappointments 
endured, was now hushed in the tranquil- 
lity of death —not a sound, not a sigh, 
only, notwithstanding the early hour, down 
by the bridge of La Concorde the shrill 
fifing of a clarionet made itself heard 
above the roll of the first vehicles ; but its 
poignant sarcasm was now unmarked b 
him who lay there in the eyes of the terri- 
fied Nabob, the precursor of his own fate, 
colorless, lifeless, apt for the grave. 

After Jansoulet, others came into the 
death-room, made yet more ghastly. The 
windows wide open, darkness and the night 
air circulating freely in a great gush of 
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wind. On tressels a human form. The 
body just embalmed, the head emptied and 
filled with sponge, the brain in a basin. 
The weight of the statesman’s brain was 
something marvellous. It weighed —it 
weighed —all the papers gave the weight 
— who remembers it to-day ? 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 


Il. 
FROM 1826 TO 1837. 


In the preceding pages we have spoken 
of the race and parentage of Lord Bea- 
consfield. To some minds it seems im- 
possible that you can say that a man is a 
Jew without intending to reproach him for 
being a Jew. Unfortunately, the strength 
of still-surviving prejudices makes this 
confusion only too natural ; and the impu- 
tation of an ungenerous appeal to hatreds 
of creed and race cannot be avoided by 
any writer who discusses the character of 
the present prime minister. - If Lord Bea- 
consfield’s political adventures could be 
truly narrated without any reference to his 
Jewish blood and to the inherited qualities 
which are deeply stamped upon his nature, 
physical and moral, we should be very 

lad to keep the things apart. But the 
Blood is the life, in another sense than that 
which the Hebrew law-giver attached to 
the phrase; and the secret af Lord Bea-. 
consfield’s life lies in his Jewish blood. It 
is not a matter for self-glorification, though 
it seems to be so to him; it is not a mat- 
ter for disparagement and contempt, 
though both his assailants and eulogists 
often appear to regard itas such. Itis a 
simple question of fact and of natural his- 
tory. So with the characteristics which 
two thousand years of persecution and 
suffering have impressed upon the Jewish . 
captivity in Europe. If Israel was not the 
wofse for what it had undergone, cruelty 
and wrong-doing would be merely physical - 
calamities. If a man loses half his worth 
on the day on which he becomes a slave, 
the nation which has been in servitude for 
two thousand years is not likely to be 
morally the better for the experience. 
That the Jews have imbibed servile vices 
in nineteen centuries of bondage is as ob- 
vious in fact as it was certain in theory. 
That freedom will bring to them the vir- 
tues of freemen we do not doubt; at'pres- 
ent it has stopped at a period of transition, 
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and has brought them the equivocal quali- 
ties of freedmen. Their persons have 
been enfranchised, but not their minds. 
They display too often the habits of a 
manumitted slave. It is not matter for 
wonder that Epictetus should be a rarer 
product of slavery than Narcissus. The 
Venetian is almost as conspicuous in Lord 
Beaconsfield as the Jew. The organiza- 
tion is due to his race. The environment 
of several centuries, acting upon the or- 
ganization, .has been supplied by the 
republic of St. Mark. Lord Beaconsfield 
has always. discussed English politics in 
terms of the Venetian State system. To 
him the British aristocracy are Venetian 
magnificoes ; the sovereign is a doge whom 
an oligarchy has enslaved. George III. 
was a sort of Marino Faliero who strug- 
gled against the bondage by which an 
usurping oligarchy fettered him; and in 
the struggle, which has Lord Beacons- 
field’s intense sympathy, forfeited not his 
life but his reason. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s manhood began in 
the days of George 1V.; and the prepara- 
tory part of his career, his apprenticeship 
in literature and politics, extends over the 
last four years of the life of that sovereign 
and over the whole of the reign of William 
IV. His Parliamentary life, which in En- 
gland is the only form of political life, opens 
with the Parliament which was assembled 
on the accession of the queen. The circum- 
stances of the time, the men who occupied 
conspicuous positions in the State, and the 
evident transition which was impending 
from an old to a new era, were such as 
would have roused the ardor of a generous 
and humane mind. The long Tory 4om- 
ination, which had been marked by the 
selfish foreign policy of Castlereagh and 
the domestic oppression of Sidmouth, by 
political persecutions and Peterloo massa- 
cres, was obviously drawing to a close. 
Huskisson had begun that policy of free 
trade which twenty years later was to re- 
ceive its full development at the hands of 
Peel; the political emancipation of Nen- 
conformists and of Roman Catholics was 
obviously at hand, and formed the subjects 
of ardent strife; Parliamentary reform 
threatened a revolution in the near future. 
It was an era of great causes and strug- 
gling principles, which powerfully appealed 
to all minds in which the love of freedom 
and the sense of justice were strong, and 
in which there was any consciousness of 
ong to aid the right cause and to com- 

at the wrong. The young Disraeli, a 
politician in his schanthes es, felt no 





summons to the field. The history of his 
own race did not bid him sympathize with 
those who suffered from kindred oppres- 
sion. The dreadful distress among the 
poor did not win from him any cry of in- 
dignation nor stir him to any efforts for 
its mitigation or removal. The successive 
Liberal administrations of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, with many weaknesses 
and follies, and much slothful inaction, yet 
unloosed one heavy burden after another 
from the necks of the English people, and 
opened one closed pathway after another 
to the energies and talents hitherto denied 
their free scope. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the days which ought to have been those 
of youthful enthusiasm, gave no help to 
the work. He watched it closely; he 
stood by and railed at those who were 
doing it, striving by scoff and jeer to dis- 
credit them. If he did not hinder it, it 
was for lack of power and not for lack of 
will. The presence of Canning and Hus- 
kisson in the cabinet of Lord Liverpool 
was a sign that the era in which it had 
been possible for Burke to be the political 
dependent of a. Marquis of Rockingham 
and a Duke of Portland, was passing 
away; and the premiership of Canning 
confirmed the augury. Yet when Canning 
was persecuted to his death and Huskisson 
was driven from office, no word of rebuke 
or indignation rose to the lips of the young 
candidate for fame. To him, at a peri 
when every ingenuous and sincere mind 
was stirred to noble thoughts and strenu- 
ous action, politics and politicians were 
simply the theme of literary satire or a 
field for personal intrigue and adventure. 
At atime when in literature the medita- 
tions of Wordsworth and the speculations 
of Coleridge, the hardy realism of Crabbe, 
the mystic dreams of Shelley, the gener- 
ous enthusiasm of Byron in his better 
moods, and the manly historic sense of 
Scott, had breathed a new and healthier 
soul into English imagirfation, the youn 
Disraeli felt no contagious inspiration o 
nobleness, and took his place among the 
novelists of high life and of political soci- 
ety, with Theodore Hook and the author 
of “ Tremaine,” with Mrs. Gore and Lady 
Blessington. A free and generous spirit 
would have raised itself above the degrad- 
ing influences of a servile condition and 
ancestry. Lord Beaconsfield, in his boy- 
hood, as in his manhood and old age, was 
content now to flatter, now to mock and 
ibe, to be now the parasite and now the 
Crave of the great, to write now a begging 
The ten 


and now a threatening letter. : 
years which preceded his entrance into 
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Parliament contained the promise which 
has been fulfilled in the forty years of his 
Parliamentary life. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s first adventure was 
literary rather than political; but it was 
literature with a large element of politics in 
it. “Vivian Grey,” or rather the first part 
of it, which is alone much remembered 
now, appeared in 1826, when the author 
was just of age. It was written probably 
in his latest boyhood. Lord Beaconsfield 
affects now to be ashamed of the work, 
which he says that he has vainly endeav- 
ored to suppress. He speaks of it as a 
puerile production; but it really does not 
differ morally or intellectually from most of 
his other novels. The survival of boyish- 
ness in “ Lothair” and the premature man- 
nishness of “ Vivian Grey” bring both sto- 
ries to about the same level. Apart from 
the contemporary allusions with which each 
work is filled,“ Vivian Grey” might have 
been the child of Lord Beaconsfield’s old 
age and “ Lothair” the indiscretion of his 
youth, The work of the sexagenarian 
laches ripeness and maturity; the work of 
the boy has no tinge of ingenuousness. 
It lacks the hue of virtue. Rather the 
advantage is in this respect with the more 
recent work, which has not the unabashed 
hardihood of the earlier. In “Vivian 
Grey,” however, the key-note of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s career is struck. We need not 
tell the story which is familiar to every one. 
The type of character is that of the adven- 
turer bent upon climbing by whatever 
means to the highest point of ambition. 
He fails, and there is a good deal of virtu- 
ous moralizing about his crimes and faults. 
In Vivian Grey, as in Contarini Flemin 
— the person, we mean, and not the nove 
—there is a curious blending of Beau- 
marchais and of Byron. The slippery 
adventurer, who is not much above the 
moral or intellectual level of the intriguing 
slave and valet of the classical and French 
comedy, is mixed up with the grand pas- 
sions, the crime, and the remorse of Lara 
and the Corsair; and the combination is 
not a little ridiculous. But the basis of 
the character is the impudent schemer. 

The story, as we have said, or rather its 
first part, was published in 1826, and it 
bears some traces of the time of its pro- 
duction. Lord Liverpool was prime min- 
ister, and when the second part of “ Vivian 
Grey ” appeared, he had been succeeded by 
Mr. Canning, of whom, and of Brougham, 
and Lord Eldon, there are perhaps traces 
in Mr. Charlatan Gas, Mr. Foaming Fudge, 
and Lord Past Century, though we have 
the names only and not the men. Who 





Mr. Stapyltan Toad and Mr. Liberal 
Snake may have been, it is not worth 
while to inquire. Sir Christopher Mow- 
bray, who, on Liberal Snake’s “ presuming 
to inform him what rent was, damned him- 
self several times from sheer astonishment 
at the impudence of the fellow,” and whose 
“ most peculiar characteristic was an inex- 
plicable habit of styling political econo- 
mists French’ smugglers,” is perhaps the 
liveliest sketch in the book. Sir Christo- 
pher, we are told, “is perfectly aware of 
the present perilous state of the country, 
and watches with the greatest interest all 
the plots and plans of this enlightened 
age. The only thing which he does not 
exactly comprehend is the London Uni- 
versity. This affair really puzzles the 
worthy gentleman, who could as easily 
fancy a county member not being a free- 
holder, as a university not being at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Indeed, to this hour, the 
old gentleman believes that the whole 
business is a hoax, and if you tell him that 
. . » there are actually four acres of very 
valuable land purchased near White Con- 
duit Street for the erection ... the old 
gentleman looks up to heaven, as if deter- 
mined not to be taken in, and leaning back 
in his chair, sends forth a sceptical and 
smiling, ‘No! no! no! that won’t do.’” 
In Sir Christopher Mowbray damning 
French wines, Bible societies, and Mr. 
Huskisson, surrounded by lecturing politi- 
cal economists, and incredulous of the 
London University; in the inarticulate 
man of science, Mr. Macaw, who is con- 
trasted with “the mealy-mouthed pro- 
fessors of the Royal Institution, who get 
patronized by the blues —the Lavoisiers 
of May Fair,” a sneer we take it at Sir 
Humphry Davy or Faraday; in Mr. Sta- 
pyltan Toad’s pamphlet on the Corn Laws, 
“ which excited the dire indignation of the 
Political “gr ge | Club,” — the com- 
mencement of what we may call the 
Brougham period of politics may be noted. 
The schoolmaster began to get abroad, 
and men talked about the popularization 
of science and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. The movement which may 
be supposed to have its personification in 
the contest between Lord Past Centu 
and Mr. Liberal Principles had its wea 
and even its ludicrous side... “ Vivian Grey” 
cannot be said to give a full picture of it 
in its earliest stage; still there are in the 
book glimpses of it, drawn ina sketchy 
and scratchy manner, but showing a con- 
ception of its real character. 

To Lord Beaconsfield, as a boy, the 
situation on its literary side seems simply 
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haps would not have been content to 


to have offered him opportunities as a sat- 
irist, and if he had made a literary career 
his own, this mode of treating the soci- 
ety of his time would not have been 
fairly open to severe: censure. There are 
men to whom the cynical view of human 
life is natural, as there are others to whom 
life presents itself simply in its artistic 
aspects. The indifference of Goethe to 
the great struggles of his age showed a 
constitutional defect of character; and 
the mocking temper which is always con- 
spicuous in “ Vivian Grey,” and is unabated 
in “ Lothair,” is not an amiable feature of 
youth or of old age. If Lord Beacons- 
field had been content to play the part of 
a gibing chorus to the drama passing 
under his eyes, it would have been matter 
for regret that he should have seen only 
one aspect of the human and English life 
of his time ; but that too ought to be seen, 
and it can be seen through his eyes. For 
other phases of it we must trust to the per- 
ceptions of other intellects and characters. 
The real ignobleness which is impressed 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s writings and polit- 
ical life lies in this, that while men with 
any greatness of character withdraw from 
the pursuits and associations for which 
they feel a contempt, Lord Beaconsfield 
has been impelled into them in spite of, 
or even by, this very scorn. The mean- 
nesses and weaknesses which he ridiculed 
he felt could turn to the account of his 
own ambition.. The satirist was also an 
adventurer. 

His early manhood was the beginning 
of a period which seemed to promise a 
new epoch. The cabinet of Lord Liver- 
pool in 1826, when in “ Vivian Grey ” Lord 
Beaconsfield took his first survey of En- 
glish society and politics, contained two 
men of genius on whom the hatred of 
aristocratic dulness and monopoly had 
conferred the name of adventurers. Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson had fought 
their way from difficult and inconsiderable 
beginnings to high places in the service 
of the State. Surrounded by heavy peers 
and squires, in a ministry presided over 
by the very genius of decorous respec- 
tability, their political fortunes may have 
helped to fire the ambition of the younger 
Disraeli, who perhaps saw a Marquis of 
Carabas in Lord Liverpool and a Vivian 
Grey in Mr. Canning. But though Can- 
ning and Huskisson, and before them 
Burke, were stigmatized as adventurers, 
and although in a certain sense the name 
belongs to them, they cannot be brought 
into the same class with Lord Beacons- 
field. With atruer self-respect, Burke per- 


serve great nobles, and to be rewarded in 
his earlier years with a private secretary- 
ship under Lord Rockingham and in his 
maturer manhood with an office outside 
the cabinet into which Charles Fox, while 
yet ayouth, was admitted. Something of 
the servility which the prevalence of an 
aristocratic system produces even in 
genius and worth, is apparent in his sub- 
mission. But Burke’s too humble atti- 
tude was redeemed by passionate political 
convictions and by devoted personal at- 
tachments. He served these in serving 
his great Whig patrons. Canning never 
failed in his enthusiasm for Pitt and in his 
steady friendship with Jenkinson; and 
Huskisson’s consistency as an economic 
statesman was born of unwavering con- 
viction. These men were adventurers in 
politics only in the sense in which the 
man, who, not being born in the purple, 
wins his way to fortune is an adventurer ; 
or as the founder, by genius and enterprise, 
of a great commercial house, which he 
has raised from low beginnings or from 
nothing, is an adventurer, when he is com- 
pared with the inheritor of a business that 
has dealings with all the world. In the 
sense in which the word carries moral 
odium with it, as implying indifference to 
persons and principles, it is not applicable 
tothem. This is the sense in which it is 
used when it is injurious y applied to Lord 
Beaconsfield ; and this use of the term, 
we fear, his career too conclusively jus- 
tifies. In his interpretation of the motives 
of the great man whose unworn title he has 
audaciously borrowed, Lord Beaconsfield 
throws a strong light upon his own aims. 
He thinks that Burke’s passionate denun- 
ciation of the French Revolution was 
simply a vehicle for his exploding hatred 
of the Whigs whom he had served for 
hire, and who had kept his wages from 
him. When Fox was admitted to the 
cabinet, from which he was excluded, 
“hard necessity,” says Lord Beaconsfield, 
“made Mr. Burke submit to the yoke, but 
the humiliation could never be forgotten. 
Pouring forth the vials of his hoarded 
vengeance .. . he dashed to the ground 
the rival who had robbed him of his hard- 
earned greatness,” and “ rent in twain the 
oligarchy that had dared to use and to 
insult him.” We quote from “ Sybil,” one 
of the novels of Lord Beaconsfield’s ma- 
turer manhood. Lord Beaconsfield reads 
his own political spite and malice into the 
majestic though disordered movements 
of Burke’s genius. He attributes to him 
the anger of a discarded and slighted ser- 























vant. He fancies that the author of the 
“ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs ” 
was animated by the neo-Judaic hatred of 
a Venetian oligarchy. 

The second part of “ Vivian Grey,” which 
only survives in a dead-alive union with 
the first, is a sort of prose “ Childe Harold.” 
The penitent wanderings of the discom- 
fited adventurer have picturesque andy 
amusing passages ; but the political allu- 
sions are few. Lord Beaconsfield has 
himself imitated in later years the policy of 
the plebeian minister of the Grand Duke 
of Reisenburg, who took care to distrib- 
ute offices among great nobles, so that, 
having no family influence of his own, 
he might organize the family influence 
of others. In this, says the author of 
“Vivian Grey,” “he resembles the prime 
minister of a neighboring State, whose 
private secretary is unable to write a sen- 
tence, almost to direct a letter, but he is a 
noble.” Mr. Canning was then prime 
minister of England, and Lord George 
Bentinck was, we believe, his private sec- 
retary. 

In 1828 Lord Beaconsfield published 
the “ Adventures of Captain Popanilla.” 
One of the most remarkable things about 
this work is the fact that the author has 
forgotten that he ever wrote it. ‘In the 
— preface prefixed to one of the 
ater editions of “ Lothair,” Lord Beacons- 
field speaks of “Contarini Fleming” as 
his second work. It was really, at’ the 
very least, his fourth, —“ Popanilla” and 
“The Young Duke,” a three-volume nov- 
el, coming between it and “ Vivian Grey.” 
Lord Beaconsfield appears to labor under 
the curious notion that by suppressing a 
passage or a book he makes it never to 
have been, and becomes justified in assert- 
ing that no such thing was ever written. 
When in 1864 a question was raised as to 
the tyrannicidal doctrines attributed to 
Mazzini, and the complicity of a subordi- 
nate member of Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment in the enterprises of the great Italian 
revolutionist, Lord Beaconsfield was _ vir- 
a indignant, and did not rest until 
the offending member had been cut off. 
In the mean time some curious busybody 
—perhaps the person who afterwards 
traced a celebrated eulogy on the Duke of 
Wellington to M. Thiers — got hold of a 
copy of “The Revolutionary Epick,” and 
quoted thence some lines which justified 
tyrannicide as explicitly as Mazzini was 
Supposed to have done. To clear him- 
self from this accusation, and to enable 
the public to judge between him and his 
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calumniators, Lord Beaconsfield promptly 
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republished the poem, leaving out the 
lines impugned. More recently he has 
adapted a still more thorough procedure. 
In the preface of which we have spoken, 
he intimates that between 1832 and 1837 
he wrote nothing at all. “There was yet 
a barren interval of five years of my life, 
so far as literature is concerned.” “The 
Revolutionary Epick,” which was pub- 
lished in 1834, is thus got rid of in the 
most effectual manner. This is hurlin 

his lyre to limbo with a vengeance. “ I’ 

disown you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget 
you,” says Sir Anthony Absolute to his 
son. Lord Beaconsfield apparently thinks 
that by disowning he can unwrite such 
of his works as he no longer finds it agree- 
able to acknowledge. e can not only 
make them cease to be, but cause them 
never to have been. But this is a feat 
which it is proverbially beyond the power 
of omnipotence to accomplish — factum 
infectum facere neqguit. Since he achieved 
respectability, Lord Beaconsfield has 
thought it necessary to affect a certain 


degree of penitence for having written 
“Vivian Grey.” He emulates the contri- 
tion of Chaucer and Dryden. Such, he 


represents, was his sense of the demerits 
of the work, that when his second novel 
was published, he did not describe him- 
self as the author of that story. The fact 
is that “ Popanilla,” which was published 
in 1828; “ The Young Duke,” which was 
published in 1831; “ Alroy,” which was 
published in 1833; and “ Venetia,” which 
was published in 1837, were all described 
on the title-pages as by “the author of 
‘Vivian Grey.’” They were recommended 
to the public by that fact. “Contarini 
Fleming,” which, as we have said, was 
neither the second nor the third, but the 
fourth of Lord Beaconsfield’s works, is 
the only one on the title-page of which 
“Vivian Grey” is not mentioned. This 
work, afterwards called a “ psychological 
romance,” was originally announced as a 
“psychological autobiography.” There 
was therefore an obvious propriety in 
veiling its real authorship. Lord Bea- 
consfield, however, having persuaded him- 
self that “ Vivian Grey” was repented of 
as soon as written, proceeds to make a 
series of circumstantial statements in cor- 
roboration of that fact. The origin and 
growth of myths is thus pleasingly illus- 
trated in an example to which historic 
inquirers ought to attach some value. A 
fixed idea generates a detailed narrative 
to support and confirm it. The idea gives 
credit to the narrative, and the narrative 


supports the idea, and yet both are fiction. 
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It is interesting to observe the processes 
which have created religions in operation 
before our very eyes. A myth, it should 
be observed, does not involve conscious 
falsehood, but only a creative imagination 
embodying its conceptions in narratives, 
and straightway believing the narrative 
because it embodies its conceptions. 
There are, of course, reasons why Lord 
Beaconsfield should be desirous of ignor- 
ing “ Popanilla” and “ The Revolutionary 
Epick,” and should regret that “ Vivian 
Grey’s” tenacity of life has resisted all at- 
tempts to smother it. “ Popanilla ” does not 
respect the foundations of society, and 
there are passages in it which the future 
leader of the protectionist party might be 
excused for wishing to deal with as the as- 
sailant of Mazzini and Mr. Stansfeld dealt 
with the tyrannicidal preachments of “ The 
Revolutionary Epick.” It is impossible 
to avoid some association of “ Popanilla” 
with its author. The shipwrecked adven- 
turer, brought from the island of Fantaisie 
to the coast of Vraibleusia, and mingling 
with the crowds in the streets of Hubba- 
bub, was not more foreign to the scenes 
and people among whom he found him- 
self, than the younger Disraeli in the polli- 
tics and society of London. The descrip- 
tion of the statue, of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and of the twelve managers, 
in which the sovereign, the landed aristoc- 
racy, and the cabinet were ridiculed, is per- 
haps the cleverest portion of “ Popanilla.” 
In the arrangements which the aboriginal 
inhabitant makes for forcing his own agri- 
cultural produce on the inhabitants. of 
Vraibleusia, the doctrine and practice of 
protection to native industry is openly ridi- 
culed. Itis clear that at this turn of his 
life he was fully possessed of the argu- 
ments in favor of free trade, and under- 
stood them more clearly than might have 
been expected. His eulogies in other 
works on the economic doctrines which 
Shelburne and the younger Pitt derived 
from Adam Smith, show that until political 
exigencies made the advocacy of protection 
expedient, Lord Beaconsfield was a free- 
trader. His en vary as occasion 
suggests, but his general doctrine is un- 
mistakable. The story is a clever, boyish 
parody and imitation, which shows enough 
acquaintance with the terms of the politi- 


cal, philosophical, and religious fashions | i 


of the time to enable the author to make 
fun of them. Lord Beaconsfield has never 
thought it necessary to go much deeper 


into matters than phrases and catchwords 
will lead him. Mankind, in his view, is 
governed by phrases and catchwords, and 





to study thoroughly what you do not in- 
tend to treat thoroughly would be a waste 
of time. Lord Beaconsfield has never 
treated either his subjects ‘or the public 
seriously, and the public has been content 
to laugh at and with him until the present 
moment, when it may begin to think itself 
of the crackling of thorns under the pot. 
In such exercises as these, and in the 
travels in Europe and the East to which 
we have referred, Lord Beaconsfield pre- 
pared himself for that public life in which 
he was anxious t > play a conspicuous part. 
In the preface to “ Lothair,” of which we 
have before spoken, he lays claim toa sort 
of political consistency. He represents 
himself as having through life avowed cer- 
tain principles, which were the result of 
early study and meditation. “Born in a 
library and trained from early childhood 
by learned men who did not share the pas- 
sions and prejudices of our political and 
social life, I had imbibed on some sub- 
jects conclusions different from those 
which generally prevail, and especially 
with reference to the history of our own 
country.” Lord Beaconsfield then pro- 
ceeds to set forth, in language suitable to 
a man who had been, and hoped to be 
again prime minister of England, and who 
was still leader of the Conservative party, 
some ghostly shadow of the old doctrines 
about the doge and the Venetian oligar- 
chy, though those familiar names are 
never mentioned. He was not, however, 
so exclusively the recluse student working 
out his own solitary conclusions in his na- 
tal library and among the learned-men who 
trained his early childhood, as might be 
fancied from the description. The disci- 
pline of a Dissenting boarding-school and 
the bustle of an attorney’s office had their 
share with the learned men who were free 
from the passions and prejudices of our 
political and social life, in the formation of 
the young Disraeli’s mind and character. 
Familiarity with these passions and preju- 
dices, wheresoever derived, is more con- 
spicuous in “Vivian Grey,” ‘“ Popanilla,” 
and “ The Young Duke” than new read- 
ings of English history and theories of the 
English constitution. These appear later 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s life and writings. 
The library and the learned men have prob- 
rag J had very little to do with them, except 
in furnishing an imposing and half-barbar- 
ous jargon of magnificoes and doges, in 
which the new doctrines were expressed for 
the greater bewilderment of the public, 
prepared to take omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico. Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the 
British constitution at the commencement 














of his political adventures may be briefly 
- expressed. It was a view from the out- 
side. Its high walls and closed doors and 
barred windows were the objects presented 
to his gaze, and he resolved to surmount 
them. In aman who has a high concep- 
tion of politics, and who is eager to level 
unjust barriers that stand in the way of 
others as well as himself, attack upon 
oligarchic monopoly and privilege may be 
commended as a noble and generous en- 
terprise. To Lord Beaconsfield, however, 
by his repeated confession, and still more 
emphatically by the clear tenor of his life 
ps writings, politics have been simply an 
exciting game in which he desired to take 
part, and politicians have formed an exclu- 
sive society into which he was resolved to 
force himself. The exclusion which he 
resented was the exclusion of himself. 
There has been much discussion as to 
whether Lord Beaconsfield made his first 
appearance in politics as a Tory, or asa 
Radical, or as a Tory-Radical. The factis 
that he was an anti-Whig, and his Tory- 
ism, or Radicalism, or Tory-Radicalism, 
were only so many phases of his opposi- 
tion to the Whigs and their oligarchical 
beati possidentes. We need not go into 
the details of Lord Beaconsfield’s candi- 
dature for High Wycombe, and his un- 
successful overtures to other constituen- 
cies, until his election for Maidstone in 
1837. The story has been sufficiently told 
in Mr. Macknight’s able biography, and 
is repeated with more detail in the care- 
fully compiled volume entitled, “ Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” He stood 
twice in 1832 for the first-named borough ; 
issued, in hope of a vacancy which did not 
occur, an address to the electors of _— 
lebone in 1833; and stood unsuccessfully 
against the late Mr. Labouchere for Taun- 
ton in 1835. In the latter year he first 
appeared distinctly as a Conservative. 
Up till then he had hovered between Tory- 
ism and Radicalism, advocating the meas- 
ures proposed by Mr. Hume -and Mr. 
O’Connell on grounds drawn from the 
writings and the conduct of Bolingbroke 
and Sir William Wyndham, who were in 
favor of triennial Parliaments, and who, for 
good reasons, had certainly never said 
anything against vote by ballot or the re- 
peal of the taxes on knowledge. In 1834 
Lord Beaconsfield appears to have been 
still hesitating between the two elements 
of his Tory-Radicalism. According to a 
passage in the late Mr. Greville’s eh he 
was undecided whether to seek his Mar- 
quis of Carabas in Lord Chandos or in 
Lord Durham. One thing only is clear. 
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Lord Beaconsfield was bent on a political 
career, and found that the exclusiveness 
of the Whig oligarchy was the main obsta- 
cle in his way. - His hatred of the Whigs 
was, we believe, genuine, and it dressed 
itself up in the guise of a principle. Po- 
litical adventurers who are not content to 
be the mere servants and lackeys of a 
great lord, have usually played either one 
or other of two games. They may be 
courtiers or they may be demagogues; 
they may flatter the mob, or they may be 
the sycophants of the crown. They some- 
times play these parts in succession, as 
Wilkes did. They have not often 7com- 
bined them at one and the same time. 
This, however, is what Lord Beaconsfield 
has done. The crown and the multitude 
are set forth as natural allies against a 
rapacious, recreant, and haughty Parlia- 
ment. The Reform Act is described as 
issuing out of “the popular frenzy of a 
mean and selfish revolution, which eman- 
cipated neither the crown nor the people.” 
The cause for which Hampden died in the . 
field and Sydney on the scaffold was the 

cause of the Venetian republic. From the 
very beginning of his career, Lord Bea- 
consfield has doub‘ed the apparently incon- 
sistent parts of king’s friend and mobsman. 
Under different conditions, and with a 
different ultimate object, he has played the 
same sone in England as Louis Napo- 
leon played in France. It is singular, 
however, that his political detestation of 
the aristocracy has been accompanied by 
an enormous social veneration of them. 
As a novelist, he is never easy when he is 
in any other society. His veneration, it is 
true, is mainly for their houses, their furni- 
ture, their grounds, and their liveries. His 
novels abound in descriptions of the man- 
sions and parks of great people, all done 
in the style of a great auctioneer’s adver- 
tisements. The tone and phrases of the 
house-furnisher, the appraiser, and the 
salesman run through all the still life of 
his novels. A tailor matching patterns, 
unrolling his sample-book, and combining 
a sweet thing in waistcoats with an article 
he can recommend for trousers, is the 
image which Lord Beaconsfield’s inventory 
of the dresses of his heroes recalls. To 
him the emperor Hadrian is almost at the 
head of mankind as being “the most 
sumptuous character of antiquity.” A 
love of power, wealth, and finery, and a 
mixed hatred and reverence of the persons 
who possess them, is the common inspira- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s politics and of 
his literature. In the curious mixture of 
servility and of mockery which runs 
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through his description of the lives and 
conversation of the high nobility, where 
reverence ends and contempt begins it is 
impossible to say. They are both obvi- 
ously there, and, inconsistent as they seem, 
they are inextricably mixed. 

This habit of mind, this inability to see 
much except the results of a large income 
and a patronage bestowed, wholly regard- 
less of expense, on the tailor, the jeweller, 
the house-furnisher, and the ornamental 
gardener, are as the tares which choke the 
wheat in Lord Beaconsfield’s writings. 
There are every now and then glimpses of 
better feelings and of a more disinterested 
enjoyment of what is beautiful in nature 
and in human life; but these things are 
evanescent. The angry sense of exclu- 
sion and the greed of coveted possession 
deform and discolor all but here and there 
a few pages. Apart from the purely satir- 
ical passages, the most natural and skilful 
touches are those in which the talk and 
games of boys, their brag and self-confi- 
dence, their absolute theories of life and 
purposes of action unqualified by a dream 
of failure, are set forth; with a certain 
humor that is not without its veiled pathos. 
There is some delicacy, too, mixed with 
much fine writing and superfine sentiment 
of the Minerva Press school in Lord Bea- 
consfield’s heroines. Women do not enter 
into competition with men, and there is no 
sense therefore of struggle with rivals for- 
tunately placed, to embitter his views of 
them. On the whole, the sort of mixture 
of a fitful: generosity and nobleness, with 
the recklessness of the brigand and pirate 
of the circulatin library, marks Lord 
Beaconsfield’s earlier stories. 

In these social feelings, the hatred of a 
plebeian and of a man of foreign origin 
and despised race, for an aristocracy whose 
power he would have liked to share, whose 
houses, grounds, clothes, and jewellery he 
admired, and in whose society he pined to 
live, we get the inspiration of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s policy, clothed in phrases bor- 
rowed from Bolingbroke. ‘ In 4834 he was 
elected a member of the Westminster 
Reform Club, and in the following year he 
appeared at Taunton as the candidate of 
the Conservative Club and the supporter 
of Sir Robert’ Peel. These are facts not 
involving greater inconsistencies than 
those which mark every period of his life. 
He has been everything except a Whig, 
a only in succession, but simultaneously. 

is conflict with O’Connell, arising out of 
a speech made during his unsuccessful 
candidature at Taunton, has a certain inter- 
est as illustrating the qualities which 
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were displayed by Lord Beaconsfield later 
in life in his assaults on Sir Robert Peel, 
He had courted O’Connell’s political sup- 
pe when he was candidate three years 

fore at High Wycombe. He had in- 
dulged in private expressions of esteem 
and regard, which amounted to a solici- 
tation of O’Connell’s friendship. But 
O’Connell, after denouncing the base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs, was supposed 
to have entered into the agreement with 
them known as the Tichfield House Com- 
pact. Next to his love of the Jews, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s strongest passion, as 
we have seen, has been hatred of the 
Whigs; and O’Connell and Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration were both de- 
nounced in terms which our readers would 
not thank us for repeating. O’Connell 
repaid his assailant in kind. The license 
of political and personal controversy was 
more excessive than it is now; but it 
may be safely said that English gentle- 
men, of the attainments and intellectual 
power of either of the two combatants, 
could not have indulged in the reciprocal 
ribaldry and insult with which they be- 
spattered each other. O’Connell and Mr. 
Disraeli, however, came each from a ser- 
vile race and a proscribed and insulted 
religion. Through no fault of their own, 
the vices of slaves were in their hearts 
and found expression in their tongues 
Self-respect was difficult to men whose an- 
cestors through a long course of centu- 
ries had been taught to cringe under a 

oke, and who, when they did not speak 

ow and in a bondsman’s key, exploded in 
violent and indecent insults. We have 
spoken of the vices of slaves as illus- 
trated in this reciprocal vituperation. 
We ought rather to have said that they 
displayed the vices of freedmen, from 
whom the: restraints of servitude have 
been removed, but who have not yet 
learned the moral restraints of personal 
self-respect. 

The parallel does, however, some injus- 
tice to O’Connell. With some of the 
vices of the slave, the railing and licen- 
tious tongue, and the slippery and tricky 
nature, he combined the large and gener- 
ous impulses of the patriot. Whether he 
had the self-denial which would have 
accepted poverty, or exile, or unpopu- 
larity for a just but losing cause, is fairly 
open to question. There are few traces 


in him of the temperament of the hero 
or of the martyr. But, though he had not 
the sensitive and exacting honor which 
would shrink from a paid and retained 
patriotism ; though he did not feel that 

















the suspicion of seliing himself to the 
advocacy of aims which he knew to be 
illusions was at any cost to be shunned ; 
there is no reason whatsoever for think- 
ing that the paid patriot would ever have 
been the purchased apostate. Justice and 
freedom, his country and his Church, were 
not simply articles of merchandise in which 
he carried on a trade: they were to him, 
in spite of many meaner and debasing 
elements, a sacred inspiration. This 
large and generous nature could feel the 
fascination of a great and noble cause. 
The mixture of the buffoon and the 
mountebank with the patriot and the 
national liberator, belongs to the transi- 
tion period in Irish history and character. 
The old servitude and the newer freedom 
blend in this ambiguous result. 

The disgrace of this gladiatorial combat 
of manumitted slaves rests largely with 
the nation which, by proscribing them, 
their race, and their faith, helped to make 
them what they were. The penalty rests 
with it too. Sinister interests, and pow- 
erful influences which are not English, 
sway English politics. Finance and relig- 
ion are cosmopolitan, and men whose 
country is their counting-house indirectly 
govern us. The rulers of the synagogue 
are more largely than is suspected the 
rulers of England. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
language to O’Connell, as his language 
afterwards to Peel, passing at once from 
fulsome eulogy to unmeasured vitupera- 
tion, simply exhibits the transition from 
the obsequiousness of the mercenary 
seeking a place to the insolence of 
the mercenary refused or dismissed from 
one. In the “Letters of Runnymede,” 
which appeared in the following year, 
these qualities are very conspicuous. The 
author directly addresses the leading 
Whig statesmen of the day by name in 
terms of personal insult, which do not dif- 
fer from the abuse with which a street- 
beggar who has been denied alms will 
sometimes pursue a passer-by. 

In 1834, as we have seen from Mr. 
Greville’s diary, Mr. Disraeli was hesi- 
tating between two patrons. There was a 
chance of his entering Parliament as a 
Radical by Lord Durham’s aid, and some 
hope of doing so as a Tory by the help 
of Lord Lyndhurst. From whatever mo- 
tive, the latter course was decided upon; 
and Mr. Disraeli went down to Taunton 
in 1835. Possibly his friendship for Lord 
Lyndhurst decided him. In the preface to 
“ Lothair,” which contains Lord Beacons- 
field’s latest confessions, he speaks of Lord 
Lyndhurst as one of the two best friends 
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he ever had. Lord Beaconsfield is just 
the man to appreciate the brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts of Lyndhurst, and he passes 
what may be a just eulogy upon the qual- 
ities he displayed in private life, “the 
tenderness of his disposition, the sweet- 
ness of his temper, his “ips scholarship, 
and the playfulness of his bright and airy 
spirit.” Lord Lyndhurst’s ostentatious 
indifference to political principles, and the 
readiness with which he took the large 
retaining fee of professional employment 
and promotion, by which he was bought 
off from the Liberal side in politics, and 
became the advocate of Tory principles, 
are not likely to have impressed Lord 
Beaconsfield unfavorably. Scruples, he 
has said, are usually the creatures of per- 
plexity, not of conscience; and he would 

ave thought Lord Lyndhurst a fool to 
have thrown away his chances. The 
friendship of the two men had one politi- 
cal result in the “ Letter toa Noble and 
Learned Lord in Vindication of the En- 
glish Constitution,” which was published 
in 1835, the year following that in which 
“The Revolutionary Epick” appeared. 
The “Vindication” does not rank asa 
permanent contribution to English _polit- 
ical philosophy. It is a queer medley of 
Burke and Bolingbroke, whose streams of 
thought do not readily mix, with that sort 
of Tory-democratic doctrine in which 
renegade Radicals often endeavor to hide 
their apostasy. 

The second of the two best friends 
Lord Beaconsfield ever had was “ the in- 
imitable D’Orsay, the most accomplished 
and the most engaging cliaracter that has 
figured in this century, who with the form 
and universal genius of an Alcibiades, 


‘combined a brilliant wit and a heart of 


quick affection, and who, placed in a pub- 
lic position, would have displayed a cour- 
age, a judgment, and a commanding 
intelligence which would have ranked him 
with the leaders of mankind.” “ Henrietta 
Temple,” which was dedicated to Count 
D’Orsay, contains a portrait of him under 
the name of Count Alcibiades de Mirabel, 
from which one may judge of the qualities 
which in Lord Beaconsfield’s view went to 
form the most accomplished and engaging 
character of this century. It might be 
unfair to judge the hero by the hero-wor- 
shipper; but itis not unfair to judge the 
hero-worshipper by the hero, or at any 
rate by his idealized conception of the 
hero. Count Alcibiades de Mirabel is a 
glorified Beau Brummel; and althou 

the fault may be in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
portraiture, the type of character is not 
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doubtful. A dashing and showy social 
adventurer, who would have been-a first- 
rate drawing-master, music-master, writing- 
master, French master, elocution master, 
riding-master, courier, tailor, or cook —a 
master of all those arts by which “our 
life is only drest for show: mean handi- 
work of craftsman, cook or groom ” — is to 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his advanced age, 
the most accomplished and engaging char- 
acter and universal genius of the century. 
The impulses which inspire the reason, 
and direct the conscience, and shape the 
life to nobler ends than political advance- 
ment or social enjoyment, are left out of 
his reckoning. His gaze is fixed on the 
D’Orsays, and the Tom Duncombes, and 
the Louis Napoleons, with whom he as- 
sociated at Gore House, the spendthrifts 
and adventurers and conspirators who 
found themselves in salons to which 
“gentlemen” only (gentlemen as distin- 
— from ladies) went. Prince Louis 

apoleon conquered a precarious respec- 
tability by his reception at Windsor. Lord 
Beaconsfield achieved a similar position 
when he was acknowledged by the late 
Lord Derby. His properly political life 
begins with his entrance into Parliament 
in 1837 on the accession of the queen. 
His literary career was at the same time 
brought to a pause of seven years, which 
was broken in 1844 by the publication of 
“Coningsby.” The two stories, “ Vene- 
tia” and “ Henrietta Temple,” published 
in 1837, and dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst 
and Count D’Orsay, have no political 
motive or character. They are attempts 
in pure art, and cannot be deemed suc- 
cessful save in a few strokes of social 
satire. Byron is out-Byronized, and the 
Werther period of Goethe out-Werthered. 


In “ Venetia” Caduras and Herbert are. 


recognizable as Byron and Shelley, not by 
any truth of portraiture, but by plagia- 
rism from their real lives. Lord Beacons- 
field’s dealings with the grand passions 
always suggest the Porte St. Martin and 
the Surrey Theatre. His heroic vein lies 

erilously near to the mock heroic. There 
is a genuine breath of social and political 
satire animating his works which might 
have earned him a more honorable place 
in English literature than the Parliamen- 
tary career, on the threshold of which we 
leave him for the present, has won for 
him in English history. 


In writing this sketch, we lay our ac- 
count with some censure, which we have 
no choice but to confront. The public 
career of Lord Beaconsfield is in our view 





the opprobrium of English politics during 
the past forty years, and his political char- 
acter is, in the situation which he holds, 
a danger and defiance to England, and a 
threat to the peace of the world. There can 
be no reason why, without exaggeration, 
but without reserve, we should not say what 
we believe to be the truth about it. In dis- 
cussing the actions of a politician from day 
to — it is neither desirable nor possible to 
be always examining character. Life is 
too short for business of that sort. The 
man must be taken for granted, in the 
position to which he has raised himself, 
and in which the public sees him with ac- 
——_ and even maintains him with 

eliberate purpose. But this abeyance, 
for convenience’ sake, of the moral judg- 
ment —this refusal to raise the previous 
question of general character and motives 
at every step in social intercourse or every 
stage of the public business — certainly 
does not involve the permanent renuncia- 
tion of moral judgment. It is impossible 
to leave men to the appreciation of histor 
only. To treat Lord Beaconsfield as if 
he were a Chatham, would simply be 
ludicrous twenty-five years hence. Noone 
will grudge any paradox-monger of the 
twentieth century an amusement of that 
sort, if he can find nothing better or more 
plausible. But what will , & historic folly 
then is a very present danger “now, a dan- 
ger against which it is impossible to guard 
without what is called attacking an individ- 
ual.. We speak only of Lord Beacons- 
field’s public character. His admirers have 
not even the least right to protest against 
personality in politics. The life of their 
hero has been little more than a series of 
personal assaults. 

This example, however, is the last by 
which we should desire to justify our- 
selves, and we have no intention of imi- 
tating it. The motive which has urged us 
to the task of studying his political career 
is of a different order. At present the 
doctrine of the personal power is loudly 
proclaimed. An attempt is being made to 
revive the pretensions which George III. 
strove unsuccessfully to assert. This ef- 
fort has always been tried under foreign 
inspiration. An able German, Baron 
Stockmar, undertook to instruct the prince 
consort in the theory and practice of the 
British constitution, and the ideas of the 
prince consort were, of course, transmitted 
to the queen, and shaped her practice. 
English statesmen, by a careless compli- 
ance, due in part to the deference which 
they found it difficult to withhold from one 
whom, to use a phrase of Lord Palmers- 
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ton’s, both as a sovereign and a lady it was 
unbecoming to thwart, too hastily yielded 
assent to doubtful pretensions. They 
even framed a theory of the constitution 
to suit these ideas. Lord John Russell 
consented, on a celebrated occasion, to 
become the mouthpiece of Stockmarism 
in the House of Commons. The speech 
which he delivered when the action of the 
rince consort was called in question, has 
ecome historic. It is habitually cited by 
apologists who desire to aggrandize the 
power and functions of the crown. Like 
almost all attempts to frame a theory of 
the constitution, it sought the living among 
the dead. By the time that a scheme of 
the English constitution is concocted, it 
has almost of necessity ceased to be true. 
Depending, as the constitution does, upon 
a balance of powers and forces which are 
in a constant state of relative growth and 
decline, the theory, even if it be brought 
up to the very latest date at the time when 
it is framed, is pretty sure to be out of 
date at the time when it is published. 
The position of things has changed. 
Baron Stockmar and the prince consort, 
drawing their doctrine out of old English 
books and historic precedents, illustrated 
by foreign, and chiefly German, analogies, 
adopted a procedure more certain perhaps 
than any other that could be devised, to 
lead them astray. Evenif they possessed, 
as they certainly did not, the flexibility of 
mind and quickness of intuitive perception 
needful to discern the genius of a people 
and the character of. institutions foreign 
to their personal experience, the method 
which they employed, and the conditions 
which surrounded them as observers, were 
almost of a necessity fatal to success. A 
court, even a court so pure as that of En- 
gland, is the very last place in which 
Parliamentary government can be fairly 
studied. A prince consort, even a prince 
consort so admirable in intention, so re- 
spectable in character, so conscientious 
and painstaking in every relation of life as 
Prince Albert was, is the very last person 
to comprehend the working of Parliamen- 
tary institutions so developed as those of 
England. It is too rough to be congenial 
to a situation so delicate, difficult, and 
even equivocal as that of the husband of 
a reigning queen, and the father of an 
heir-apparent to the throne. The assist- 
ance of a kind of private physician-minis- 
ter, such as Baron Stockmar was, would 
make matters rather worse than better. 
The disposition to minimize Parliamentary 
authority, and to assert an influence of the 
court and of the crown above and beyond 








them, is in such circumstances inevitable. 
The premature death of the prince con- 
sort, the withdrawal of the queen for a 
long term of years from active interest in 
political affairs, and the long premierships 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, 
men very dissimilar in most respects, but - 
neither of them courtiers, nor possessing . 
the qualities likely to make them the favor- 
ites of court favorites—men of great 
natural vigor of character, of strong pur- 
pose, and of resolute political convictions 
—all these things have contributed to 
keep in check for a time the: assumptions 
which Baron Stockmar encouraged. Un- 
der Lord Beaconsfield’s administration 
they have revived, and revived in a more 
mischievous form and under worse guid- 
ance than ever before. They are ostenta- 
tiously set forth in courtier-like memoirs 
appearing under the royal sanction, and in 
political manifestoes of important Conser- 
vative organs. They fit in with the doc- 
trines which Lord Beaconsfield has pro- 
fessed with more steadiness than any other 
of his fluctuating opinions, and which he 
probably seriously entertains, They are 
likely enough to receive very mischievous 
development at his hands — a development 
in which there may be the seeds of future 
troubles, unless a more modest view of 
the functions of the crown in the constitu- 
tion than that which he encourages, be 
adopted and acted upon in future. The 
personal power of the monarch is in dan- 
er of becoming either a means of thwart- 
ing a minister who has the confidence of 
the country without the good-will of the 
sovereign; or, what might be yet more 
calamitous, the personal power of an adroit 
flatterer and a daring adventurer is likely, 
ander forms of obsequious submission, to 
take the place of the personal power of 
the monarch. Cardinal Wolsey wrote, 
Ego et rex meus. Lord Beaconsfield 
makes a very near approach sometimes to 
a similar egotism. It is no longer possible 
to treat him with the half-contemptuous 
indulgence that was thought to be due to 
a political comedian. Up till 1874 Mr. 
Disraeli was treated by the whole political 
press of England as a joke, although he 
was often treated — nl especially in the 
Quarterly Review —as a very misplaced 
and untimely joke. In 1878, without be- 
ing a serious personage, he holds very 
serious issues in his hands. It is essen- 
tial that men should be reminded what 
manner of man he is, to whom the English 
people, the English Parliament, and the 
queen of England, have committed a sort 
of political dictatorship. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE AZORES. 


Tue satisfaction felt by most English- 
men with the English climate is undoubt- 
edly a salutary sentiment. If a man has 
to spend six months out of every twelve 
amidst wet and cold and darkness, it is 
surely well that he should be content to 
regard these phenomena as seasonable and 
healthful. To belong to the dissenting 
minority who are unable to accept this ar- 
ticle of the national creed is a distinct 
misfortune. “The weather, indeed, is not 
benign,” wrote Johnson, giving an account 
of his health to Dr. Brocklesby a few 
months before his death; “ but how low is 
he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather!” 

It was on a January day of gloom and 
drizzle, now some few years ago, that we, 
being of the number of these lowly sunken 
men, made our way on board the vessel 
that was to carry us from the port of Bris- 
tol to a more congenial clime. She was a 
little fruit schooner of ninety-eight tons, 
temporarily fitted up to accommodate a 
few passengers. Thesteamers which now 
make the voyage between the Azores and 
England in seven or eight days, had not 
yet begun to supplant their pretty’ prede- 
cessors in the fruit trade. As seems 
always to happen when an English mer- 
chantman is starting on a voyage, it turned 
out at the last moment that some of the 
crew who had signed articles were drunk 
and others were missing, but these diffi- 
culties being in the end surmounted we 
proceeded on our way. Two days after- 
wards we took our departure, as navigators 
express it, from Hartiand Point, a lonely 
promontory stretching far out into the 
wintry sea. Then came a week of wretch- 
edness, not without some admixture of the 
ludicrous for those who could laugh while 
they were miserable—of contrary gales, 
of seas shipped, of disheartening projects 
of putting back into Milford Haven or 
Queenstown — of sea-sickness, of bedding 
drenched by rush of water down the cabin 
stairs, of overturned coffee-pots and soup- 
tureens, of the swallowing by stewards of 
restoratives intended for prostrate suffer- 
ers. Next came a day when all things 
seemed to be Suddenly changed, and it 
was found that the decks were dry, the 
motion of the vessel moderate, and the 
sun for the first time shining. We were 
at length fast slipping out of winter’s de- 
tested grasp, and thenceforward, day by 
day, the air grew pleasanter, the skies 
more brilliant, the wind more favorable 
and less boisterous. Sparkling blue waves 





replaced the mud-colored seas that had 
rere aga us in the chops a the ber a 
shoals of porpoises joyous led in 
the waters, and are the seabirds of 
southern latitudes began to gather around 
us. 

On the fourteenth morning of our voy- 
age we found ourselves under the eastern 
end of the island of St. Michael, a mass 
of rugged mountain. The Pico da Vara, 
3,570 feet in height, lay a little way inland, 
and from its sides huge spurs, separated 
by dark ravines, protruded into the sea, 
A glimpse here and there of a pathway 
winding upwards out of the ravines filled 
us with a longing, which was afterwards 
gratified, to explore this wild region. As 
we sailed along the southern coast the 
mountains, broken now and then by rents 
and chasms, continued to tower over us for 
half the length of the island. But soon 
between them and the sea a widening belt 
of cultivated land began to extend itself, 
and every few miles a little white town, 
surrounded by orange groves, glistened in 
the sunshine. As we -rounded a rock 
point some miles distant from Ponta Del- 
gada, the chief city of St. Michael’s, the 
mountains subsided mr gene and the 
richest orange district of the island lay 
extended before us. It is a tract every- 
where undulating, and rising here and 
there into conical hills of sorhe height. 
Hill and dale were clothed with the dense 
foliage of the orange, and of the loftier 
evergreen trees with which every orange 
plantation is surrounded for the sake of 
shelter from high winds. The fragrance 
of the orange blossom reached us: at a 
distance of a mile or two from the shore. 
So luxurious was the vegetation that it 
would have seemed monotonous, but that 
it was relieved by the village churches and 
country houses scattered .amongst the 
trees ; the majority of the latter, as we after- 
wards found, rough little places enough 
within, but all of them, as is the Portuguese 
fashion, gaily whitened or colored exter- 
nally. Similarly bright were the little 
watch turrets perched high up, according 
to Portuguese usage, at many of the pret- 
tiest points of view. To the north the 
prospect was bounded by an irregular 
range of hills, some bare, some wooded. 
On the southern horizon lay the smaller 
island of St. Mary. On the west was the 
city, and behind it rose the mountain 
range ws the western extremity of 
the island, less lofty, somewhat, than the 
eastern mountains, but inclosing lakes 
which, as will hereafter appear, form one 
of the gems of Azorean scenery. 
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Ponta Delgada itself, though a large and 
thriving place, contains little to interest 
the traveller acquainted with the cities of 
southern Europe. There is, indeed, a 
peculiar dulness observable, due chiefly 
to the prevailing usages respecting the ap- 
pearance in public of the female sex, 
which have come down from the time 
when the population of Portugal was 
largely Moorish. Instead of the gaily- 
dressed female peasantry of a Mediterra- 
nean town are seen a crowd of figures 
muffled in dark cloth cloaks, surmounted 
by helmet-shaped hoods of cloth and 
whalebone, quite concealing the face, ex- 
cept so much of it as the wearer thinks fit 
to make visible through a slit or opening 
in front. While the women of the lower 
orders are thus enveloped, the ladies of 
the place seldom appear in the streets on 
foot at all. From the delights of shop- 
ping, as practised in western Europe, most 
of them live entirely debarred. That any 
lady should ever be seen in public, except 
ina carriage, is an innovation most dis- 
tasteful to Azorean conservatism. 

Sight-seeing, in the usual sense of the 
word, is with all its pleasures and pains 
unknown. The churches contain nothing 
esthetically valuable, except, perhaps, 
some specimens of wood carving. The 
rich Azoreans (and some of them are very 
rich) seek to display their taste and luxury, 
not in galleries or works of art, but in the 
laying out and embellishment of ornamen- 
tal gardens. Most of these gardens are 
freely thrown open to strangers. The 
climate, of which the especial characteris- 
tic is warmth without aridity, permits a 
combination of English grass lawns with 
semi-tropical and tropical trees and flowers 
unattainable in southern Europe, or even 
in Madeira. Wandering over well-kept 
sward, the visitor is surrounded by many 
of the greenhouse and hothouse plants of 
Kew and the Crystal Palace, flourishing in 
unrestricted space, and amplified often a 
hundredfold in size and vigor. And, 
after all, there is something of the same 
difference between a plant thus enjoying 
its natural freedom, and the same plant 
imprisoned in a greenhouse, as there must 
be between the lion of the Sahara and the 
lion of a wild-beast show. 

Scarcely less interesting than these pro- 
fessedly ornamental gardens are many of 
the gardens in which the sweet and juicy 
oranges of St. Michaél’s are cultivated for 
exportation to England. The beauty of 
the orange gardens is at its height in win- 
ter and early spring, when the golden fruit 
clusters as thickly as the apples in a Dev- 
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onshire orchard, and the blossom fills the 
air with perfume. The delicate little Tan- 
gerine orange contrasts here and there 
with his larger brethren, and various other 
plants are also allowed to flourish even at 
some sacrifice of profitable space. Fore- 
most of these is the.camellia, for which the 
Azorean soil and climate are said, with 
much appearance of truth, to be un- 
equalled. The oe and the oleander 
also thrive exceedingly. Scattered here 
and there are clumps of the banana, the 
guava, and the Japanese nespera, or lo- 
quat, as it is called in Australia. Pine- 
apples are common, but those which grow 
in the open air are of indifferent quality. 
The delicate pines which are exported to 
England are raised under glass. The vine 
lingers in many places, through the vine 
disease is still active enough to make 
ae scarce and dear in an island which 
ormerly produced twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand pipes of wine a year. Inthe autumn 
the beautiful belladonna lily, and a little 
later the Guernsey lily, and in spring the 
arum, Covers eve eap of stones and 
neglected spot; and throughout the winter 
roses, heliotropes, geraniums, and fuch- 
sias flower abundantly. Despite the bird- 
—— devices of man below, and the 
agor, or hawk, from which these islands 
take their name ever hovering overhead, 
the trees are filled with singing birds. 
Commonest among these is the canary, 
much less bright in plumage in all his na- 
tive Atlantic islands than when domesti- 
cated. Blackbirds, robins, and finches, 
of several species likewise abound, but the 
ubiquitous sparrow is unknown. So are 
all venomous reptiles—even toads and 
lizards. Insects are by no means so nu- 
merous or troublesome as in Spain and 


— 
he climate of the Azores, although the 
vegetation is so luxuriant, is by no means 
one of uniform tranquillity und sunshine. 
A gale off these islands is, indeed, a phe- 
nomenon which, in winter at least, is ex- 
ceedingly familiar to seafaring men. The 
winter of St. Michael’s makes itself felt in 
weeks or fortnights of violent westerly 
winds and driving rains. These stormy 
— occur irregularly between Novem- 
r and April alternating with intervals of 
genial weather and sunshine, which call to 
mind by the combination of summer skies 
with short days a fine September in En- 
‘snes Of real cold there may be said to 
none. The average temperature of the 
coldest month, as given in the tables pub- 
lished by Sir James Clark, is upwards of 
55° of Fahrenheit, which is the tempera- 
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ture of the month of May in London. 
But as hardly any of the houses. have fire- 
places or stoves, it is sometimes chilly 
enough within doors in the winter even- 
ings. The Azorean summers are for the 
latitude cool, very much cooler certainly 
than those of Lisbon, Madeira, or the 
Mediterranean. While according to the 
tables already referred to the winter of St. 
Michael’s is 18° warmer than that of Lon- 
don, the summer is but 6° warmer, and 
even this moderate excess of temperature 
seems mainly due to the uniformity of the 
warmth. Certainly nothing like the ex- 
hausting effect of a very hot day in Lon- 
don is ever felt in the Azores. _—e 
of temperature, indeed, is from well-under- 
stood physical causes the special charac- 
teristic of purely oceanic climates. The 
waters absorb much of the solar heat when 
it is in excess, and give it out again when 
the air becomes cooler; in other words, 
they subtract largely from the temperature 
of the day to add to that of the night, and 
from the temperature of the summer to 
add to that of the winter. Moreover, be- 
tween the Azores and the cold quarters of 
the north and north-west the Gulf Stream 
with its exceptionally high temperature 
interposes. So happy, indeed, is St. 
Michael’s in the matter of temperature 
that grumbling at the climate is almost 
always directed against its dampness. 
Dampness, however, is of two kinds. 
The atmosphere may derive an excess of 
moisture either from contact with the 
ocean, or from the evaporation which 
takes place from the surface of impervious 
soils and in low situations. The damp 
sea breezes of Devon and Cornwall are 
not to be confounded with the no less 
humid airs that may be breathed in the 
Bedford Level. Now in one of these 
senses St. Michael’s is very damp, but in 
the other the reverse of damp. The soil 
is everywhere highly pervious to water, 
and moreover such part of the rainfall as 
is not absorbed by the soil is rapidly car- 
ried off by streams. On the other hand, 
however, every breeze that blows comes 
charged with the salt moisture derived 
from long contact with the sea. And the 
humidity of a purely sea atmosphere has 
its inconveniences. It may be doubted, 
however, whether it is on the whole at all 
unfavorable to health. 

The lover of mountain scenery who finds 
himself at St. Michael’s soon turns his 
thoughts from the cultivated district round 
Ponta Delgada to the fields of exploration 
that lie beyond. The mountains of the 
island everywhere display their volcanic 





origin. Craters of ‘extinct volcanoe: 

great and small, are clustered around an 

within one another by scores. Many of 
these craters are extremely perfect in 
shape, in the walls of others are wide 
breeches, or deep fissures eaten out by 
streams. The mountains are in general 
composed less of volcanic rocks than of 
pumice and other loose materials easily 
acted on by water. There is much less 
of beetling crag and jagged outline, and 


more of rounded summit, than in Madeira.. 


Of deep ravines and gullies there seems 
to be no end. Large evergreen shrubs, 
amongst them the tree heath, the dwarf 
cedar, a kind of myrtle, and several varie- 
ties of the bay family, form the indige- 
nous clothing of all Azorean uplands, 
Woods of pine, acacia, chestnut, and of 
trees without an English name fill man 
of the mountain valleys. Masses of gi 
gantic ferns abound everywhere. Noisy 
streams and waterfalls are common. More 
peculiar to the place are the lakes which 
occupy the lower portion of some of the 
more perfect craters. Most of these are 
small, but there are three in different parts 
of the island which are several miles in 
circumference. 

As was pointed out with reference ts 
Madeira by the late Mr. William Long- 
man in an article in Fraser's Magazine 
for August 1875, the climate of the Atlan- 
tic islands is not well adapted to moun- 
taineering on foot. There are 7 
good carriage roads over most of the cu 
tivated districts of St. Michael’s, but when 
the mountains are reached the ordinary 
mode of travelling is on donkeys. Few 
Azoreans would entrust the safety of their 
persons on a mountain road to any other 
beast, but to anybody who has ridden Ma- 
deira horses, or Swiss mules, the-want of 
power in even the finest of these sagacious 
animals is painfully apparent. However, 
the mountain roads of St. Michael’s are in 
general safer and less precipitous than 
those of Madeira, so that there is a cer- 
tain congruity between the roads travelled 
and the beasts employed. ' 

_Our first mountain excursion was to the 
lakes, inexplicably called the Lakes of the 
Seven Cities, which lie amongst the west- 
ern mountains already referred to. From 
Ponta Delgada we drove for ten or twelve 
miles along an uninteresting coast, and 
then mounting our donkeys turned inland 
up a steep mountain ascent. After an 
hour’s puffing and struggling of the don- 
keys we reached the edge of what seemed 
for an instant to be an elevated plateau, 
and then turning the corner of 4 

















found all at once at our feet a scene of 
great beauty. We stood on the brink of 
a vast crater, an almost perfect circle of 
fully ten miles in circumference. The 
mountain walls inclosing it, in spite of 
some depressions and elevations here and 
there, seemed surprisingly regular. A 
thousand feet below us, filling half the 
bottom of the crater, lay a charming lake, 
or perhaps more correctly two lakes se 
arated by a narrow causeway. So closely 
do these lakes approach the walls of the 
crater that it almost seemed as if we could 
jump down into the smaller of them from 
where we stood. On the banks of the 
larger sheet of water lay a village with 
white church and houses glistening in the 
sunshine. The smaller lake was much 
overhung with woods. Elsewhere from 
the floor of the great crater rose four or 
five conical hills, some of them of consid- 
erable height, and each enclosing a small 
but perfectly-shaped. crater of its own. 
Two of these lesser craters have them- 
selves become little lakes, lying several 
hundred feet above the level of the larger 
lakes. As we descended into the great 
crater by a winding path fresh points of 
view disclosed fresh beauties at every 
turn. The principal landowner of the 
place has added something to its attrac- 
tions by judicious planting. In an inclosed 
park lying at the foot of the descent, aza- 
leas and rhododendrons displayed such 
masses of bloom as none of us had ever 
seen equalled. Between the park and the 
larger lake we reached our resting-place, 
and here, comfortably housed, we tarried 
for many pleasant days. There was boat- 
ing on the lakes, and wandering through 
the woods and into the smaller craters for 
the less energetic of our party, while the 
more active scaled the heights, and made 
the laborious circuit of the walls of the 
great crater. Sometimes a picnic on some 
wooded promontory or secluded little bay 
of the lake was our afternoon point of 
reassembly. It is not always, however, 
that the climate of this elevated region 
admits of picnics. Mists and rain are 
common, and often, the walls of the great 
crater being wrapped in clouds, the place 
appears as completely cut off from the rest 
of the world as the valley in “ Rasselas.” 
The coming of rain is announced by the 
frogs of the lake, who on a night when the 
weather is to their liking fill the whole val- 
ley with croaking. 

Our return to Ponta Delgada was by a 
longer and rougher route. se entered 
the great crater from the south, we 
emerged from it at its north-west point. 
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When we reached the summit of the ridge 
the island of Terceira, upwards of seventy 
miles away to the north-west, lay plainly 
visible in the morning sunshine. Turnin 
to the eastward we followed the edge o 
the great crater for some miles, some- 
times absorbed by the magnificence of the 
views, sometimes disquieted by our close- 
ness to the precipices overhanging the 
larger lake. Then we traversed a moun- 
tain track abounding in small lakes, or 
tarns, lying at a great elevation. From 
these lakes Ponta Delgada is supplied 
with water, and the aqueduct by which it 
is conveyed across some of the mountain 
glens relieves the wildness of the scene, 
much as, comparing small things to great, 
do the bridges and galleries of the roads 
over the Alps. 

On the eastern border of this mountain 
region stands the Pico de Carvao, as it is 
called in the English Admiralty map of 
St. Michael’s, or the Pico do Ledo, as it 
is called on the spot. The road passes 
close under it, and it is easily ascended on 
foot. From its summit the traveller sees 
spread out before him the whole of the 
central and cultivated section of the island, 
which, though forty miles long, is here not 
more than five or six miles wide. In the 
foreground are extensive tracts of Indian 
corn. Beyond, on the south coast, lies. 
the city and the great orange district al- 
ready mentioned. On the northern coast 
are three or four gay-looking little towns, 
surrounded by orange gardens and corn 
lands pleasantly intermixed. Both north 
and south the swell of the Atlantic fringes 
with sheets of snowy foam the dark lava 
rocks of the coast. To the east the pros- 
pect is bounded by the mountain ranges 
which fill that half of the island. 

To visit these eastern ranges and the 
Furnas baths, the great summer retreat of 
St. Michael’s, was our next undertaking. 
A pretty drive of fifteen or sixteen miles 
along the southern coast took us to the 
town of Villa Franca, lying between the 
mountains and the sea, The little island 
of Villa Franca, half a mile from the shore, 
is worth a visit. It encloses one of the 
characteristic Azorean craters, into which 
the sea has entered through a narrow 
breach on the land side, forming a circular 
natural dock. From Villa Franca we had 
a hot ride on donkeys of two hours alon 
the coast, to the foot of a pass called 
the Gaiteira, leading tothe Furnas. The 
lower part of this pass ascends through 
ravines, shaded by woods of chestnut, 
Above these woods came a wilder region, 
and at the top we had a fine view of 
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this influence can be advantageously called 
into play in the treatment of disease is, of 
course, a question which cannot be dis- 


the eastern mountains, Then a steep 
descent brought us into a narrow valley, 
out of which we presently emerged upon a 
lake surrounded by sombre mountains, 
but enlivened that day by a regatta which 
was going on for the amusement of the 
Furnas visitors. A mile beyond the lake, 
in the middle of another wide mountain 
valley, lies the Furnas village, where we 
remained for some weeks. 

If this remote valley, with its varieties 
of mineral waters, its boiling pools, and 
heated mud, had happened to be placed in 
any accessible part As Europe, it would no 
doubt be filled with doctors and patients, 
hotels and boarding-houses, pump-rooms 
and casinos. From what is called the 
Great Caldeira jets of steam and scalding 
water spirt upwards after the manner of 
the Geysers of Iceland, but ona smaller 
scale. Not far off is a deep open pit, 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, in which 
the waters are incessantly and furiously 
boiling. Unpleasant stories are told of 
the fate of animals, and even children, who 
have carelessly approached this dangerous 
spot, which is unprotected by fence or in- 
closure of any kind. Close by, from be- 
neath a mass of rock, heated mud is 
remy forced out in regularly recurring 
jets, with a noise like the beats of a huge 
pumping engine. The atmosphere round 
about is filled with sulphurous fumes, and 
the soil consists of bare heaps of a whitish 
deposit, containing many crystals of alum 
and sulphur. The cnniler boiling springs 
cannot be counted, but there must be hun- 
dreds of them. Round the larger springs 
they cluster thickly, and they are also 
found in many other parts of the valley, on 
the borders of the lake already mentioned, 
and in and near the bed of a stream called 
the Ribeira Quente, or hot river, which 
carries the waters of the Furnas valley 
through a deep mountain gorge to the sea. 
Of cold mineral springs there is also a 


‘considerable variety. 


There is an abundance of bathing-houses 
and drinking-fountains, and the waters are 
resorted to not only by many Azoreans, 
but occasionally by invalids from Lisbon, 
the Brazils, and the United States. Chem- 
ically the waters are mainly of two kinds, 
sulphurous and chalybeate. Perhaps the 
most popular baths are those containing a 
mixture of the two. Whatever ma 
the remedial merits or demerits of the 
Furnas waters, it does not appear that 
they can, with any justice, be regarded as 
merely inert. They exercise a manifest 
influence over the bodily state and sensa- 
tions of those who use them. How far 





cussed here. An interesting account of 
these baths, as well as much other infor- 
mation respecting the Azores, useful and 
trustworthy in substance, though conveyed 
in a somewhat diffuse and rambling form, 
is to be found in Bullar’s “ Winter in the 
Azores and Summer at the Baths of the 
Furnas,” a book published in the year 1841. 
One of the two authors was a physician, 
and has, in an appendix, discussed pro- 
fessionally the medicinal and chemical 
properties of the Furnas waters. 

The Furnas valley is pretty when looked 
at as a whole, but much prettier when ex- 
amined in detail. There seems no end to 
the charming walks and rides amongst 
tributary glens and gorges, rich in over- 
hanging woods and fern banks, in streams 
and waterfalls. A month’s stay did not 
enable us to exhaust them. Nor is there 
any lack of more distant mountain excur- 
sions. From the Furnas to the summit of 
the Pico da Vara is a four hours’ ride or 
walk. After an hour and a half of steep 
ascent out of the valley we reached the 
central ridge or backbone of the island. 
As we journeyed eastward along this ridge 
we looked down on either hand into a 
series of valleys and abysses, and now and 
then had a clear view over the ocean be- 
yond toa vast distance. At other times 
clouds resting against the sides of the 
mountains below us shut out this prospect, 
except when through an opening in the mist 
we caught a distant strip of sea, enlivened 
once or twice by the sails of a passing ves- 
sel. Reaching the Pico da Vara itself, we 
came once more upon the wild district we 
had watched from the sea when we ap 
proached the island from England. Near 
the mouth of a vast ravine we saw the little 
town of Nordeste, placed, as its name 
imports, at the north-east end of the island, 
Towards the south-east a sharp ridge pro- 
jected from some distance below us to the 
sea, Crossing this ridge, which is called 
the Tronqueira, runs the mountain road 
by which Nordeste is reached from the 
south, 

In the course of another and later ex- 
cursion from the Furnas, we followed this 
wild road over the Tronqueira to Nordeste, 
where we slept, and on the next day, turn- 
ing southward, we made our way along 
the coast, through the villages of Agoa 
Retorta and Fayal, back to the Furnas. 
The ride from Nordeste to Agoa Retorta 
is one of the finest in the island, both from 
the rugged grandeur of one or two of the 
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ravines crossed, and because the remote- 
ness of the-place having saved it from the 
woodcutter and the charcoal-burner, here 
the great despoilers of the mountain, the 
tree heaths and other native mountain 
growths of the island are of an age and size 
seldom to be seen elsewhere. 

We returned from the Furnas to Ponta 
Delgada by the north coast of the island. 
By this route the whole journey may be 
performed in a carriage, but in point of 
scenery the southern coast is superior. 
The large town of Ribeira Grande stands 
on the north- coast, nine or ten miles from 
Ponta Delgada. Amongst the mountains 
above it, lie the Caldeiras of Ribeira 
Grande, another group of hot and cold 
mineral springs ona smaller scale than 
those of the Furnas. The sulphurous 


waters here were found by Dr. Bullar to 


be acid, while those of the Furnas were 
alkaline, so that probably the medicinal 
effect of the two = be appreciably dif- 
ferent. A cluster of houses, occupied only 
during the summer, surrounds these 
springs. The place being easily reached 
from Ponta Delgada, and lying amidst 
wooded glens and mountain streams, is a 
delightful resort, much frequented during 
the summer months. 

Rather more than an hour’s ascent by a 
difficult if not dangerous road, took us 
from the Caldeiras of Ribeira Grande to 
the edge of the deep irregular crater in 
which, at a great height above the sea and 
far from human habitation, lies the Lagoa 
do Fogo, or Lake of Fire, the third of the 
larger lakes of St. Michael’s. The scene 
was silent and solitary, for the spot is sel- 
dom visited except by wood-cutters and 
the herdsmen in charge of animals driven 
to the surrounding hills for pasture. On 
the west the lake was darkened by gloomy 
precipices, on the south a flood of sun- 
shine poured through a wide breach in the 
crater walls opening above the town of 
Villa Franca. Through this breach a 
small stream carries away the overflow of 
the lake. From the top of the mountain 
which overhangs this lake on its western 
side there is a noble view over the culti- 
vated portion of the island extending 
westward to the mountains of the Seven 
Cities. 

Before going on to the other Azore 
Islands, it may not be out of place to say 
something of every-day life at St. Mi- 
chael’s, and of what seems noteworthy in 
its inhabitants. To an active, stirring En- 
glishman, life at Ponta Delgada appears 
dull and monotonous; to the lover of 
basking and contemplation, it is better 
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suited. The amusements attainable are of 
a tranquil character. There are walks and 
drives, a croquet ground, an occasional 
picnic in an orange garden, a pretty little 
theatre, sometimes tenanted for the winter 
by a dramatic, and sometimes by an ope- 
ratic, company. Some of the shops are 
used as a cheap substitute for clubs, and 
here loungers congregate, the news and 
scandal of the day is circulated, and as 
often as a vessel arrives with letters the 
hearts of men are made glad, or (much 
more frequently) sorrowful, by the an- 
nouncement of the latest prices fetched 
by oranges in the English markets. Dur- 
ing several weeks of the Carnival there is 
a great deal of masquerading, at which 
the Portuguese are extremely clever. A 
less refined amusement of the last three 
days of that season is the squirting of 
water at all who appear in the streets, 
without exception of the old or the rheu- 
matic. There is excellent quail-shooting 
in the cultivated districts of St. Michael’s, 
and rabbits, woodcocks, snipes, rock pig- 
eons and wild fowl are to be found in 
localities suited to their respective habits. 
There are no game laws, and with scarcely 
a restriction the sportsman wanders whith- 
er he lists. 

Domestic administration is troublesome, 
and complaints by mistresses of the mal- 
practices of servants are almost as rife as 
in England. Most of the servants are in 
truth wild, untaught, and impatient of the 
usages of civilized life. Now and then, 
however, an intelligent, useful servant, 
who will take kindly to English habits, is 
met with. Cookery is effected chiefly by 
means of three-legged iron pots, under 
which a fire of sticks iskeptup. A kitch- 
en contains instead of range and dresser 
a stone slab on which the iron pots are: 
heated, and a very large oven of masonry. 
Under the manipulation of a gpod cook, 
however, these seemingly rude appliances 
are made to yield excellent results. Good 
beef and poultry are always to be had, 
mutton is sometimes satisfactory and 
sometimes the reverse. The price of meat 
being very low, and candles being at a 
much higher figure, the butchers, unlike 
their English brethren, pare off all the fat 
they can, to sell to the tallow-chandlers. 
The Portuguese supply the deficiency thus 
caused by eating fat bacon with beef, but 
the English find it necessary to induce the 
butcher to relax the rigidity of this prac- 
tice in their favor. 

The Portuguese of the Azores are sin- 
gularly courteous and obliging to strangers. 
With much genuine kindness they com- 
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bine conventionalities of a somewhat tedi- 
ous kind. The action of time as a solvent 
of ancient punctilio has been here much 
slower than on the mainland of Portugal. 
Sociability is impeded by the oft-recurrin 
bowings and professions of esteem whic 
custom requires whenever a morning visit 
is paid. A Portuguese subscribes himself 
at the foot of a letter as “your watchful 
venerator,” an expression no doubt quite 
as worthy of credit as “your obedient 
servant.” He dates all letters written 
from his own house with the capitals S. C., 
which stand for “sua casa,” or “ your 
house,” and he addresses them to S. I.C, 
standing for “ your most illustrious house.” 
_ Politeness requires him to assume that the 
house he lives in is one of the inferior 
mansions of the person he happens to be 
writing to, who, possessing a more illus- 
trious habitation for his own use, allows 
the writer to occupy it by indulgence or 
sufferance. The lower orders of people 
are in their way quite as ceremonious as 
the upper. He who jogsa mile or two on 
a donkey along any country road in St. 
Michael’s receives as many and much more 
profound obeisances than greet the Prince 
of Wales when he rides down Piccadilly. 
Even bare-legged servant boys and girls 
address each other unfailingly as sir and 
madam. 

For the young men of the upper classes, 
there is an almost total want of occupa- 
tions or careers. Small government ap- 
pointments are eagerly made interest for 
— always a very bad symptom in the bod 
politic. Here still flourishes, little modi- 
fied by any irruption of new ideas, the 
patriarchal system of disposing of daugh- 
ters in marriage without heed of inclina- 
tion, of parity of age or character, or of 
- aught save money. That marriages should 
be purely mercenary seems, indeed, to be 
almost enjoined by the Portuguese law. 
If a rich Englishmen marries a penniless 
girl he at all events keeps what he has got, 
’ though he does not add to it. But if a 
rich Portuguese should do the like, and his 
wife should happen to die without leaving 
children, the property of the married cou- 
ple would by the ordinary law be thereupon 
divided into equal halves, of which the 
sirviving husband would retain one, and 
the relations of the portionless wife would 
take the other. The rich husband would, 
in fact, in expiation of his romantic folly 
be mulcted of half his property. Under 
the influence of this law it has become an 
inveterate custom amongst the rich Azo- 
reans to marry near relations, so as to keep 
their money in their own families. An 
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heiress as often as not marries her uncle 
or her nephew, a young man of fortune 
chooses between his aunt and his niece. 
The physical and moral results of this 
system are of course bad. Of energy 
mental or bodily amongst the upper classes 
there is but little. Few of them know 
anything of books or literature. Walking, 
shooting, boating, swimming, they are little 
given to. Their horsemanship seldom ex- 
tends beyond curvetting, with an incredi- 
ble clatter, over the paved streets of the 
town. They entertain, indeed, too keen a 
fear of exposure to the sun, to undertake 
much bodily exertion of any sort out of 
doors, which is the more singular as they 
see the peasantry work in the sun without 
detriment from morning to night through- 
out the hottest season. 

The laboring class are quiet and simple, 
industrious and saving. In the Azores as 
elsewhere, boatmen, donkeymen, servants 
and small hucksters will sometimes be 
found by-strangers to be capable of over- 
charge and embezzlement. A more repul- 
sive characteristic is their excessive cruelty 
to animals. Their treatment of mules 
and donkeys is painful to witness. Their 
chief recreation and delight are the dias 
de festa and processions, to which they 
look forward with eager interest. The 
other _ solace of their lives is the kill 
ing of their pigs. Scarcely the poorest 


—— is without a pig, and when it is 
’ 


killed, the meat both fat and lean being 
reserved for future consumption, the less 
solid portions of the animal, prepared in 
some recondite way, and seasoned with 
garlic without stint, furnish them with their 
great feast and revelry for the year. A 
sober feast it is, for drunkenness is rare. 
So are all serious crimes against person or 
property, partly from the character of the 
population, and partly, no doubt, because 
in a small island it is almost impossible 
for a criminal to escape the pursuit of jus- 
tice. 

Agriculture is the only productive indus- 
try of the Azores. The poorer and more 
stony soils being the fittest for orange 

ardens, the richer are devoted to tillage. 
Tndian corn is the principal crop, but beans, 
wheat, sweet potatoes, and yams, as 
as pumpkins and melons, are largely 
grown. The tillage districts are not Be 
turesque. The tall and graceful In 
corn might enhance even the summer 
beauty of our English fields, but it cannot 
take away the monotony of tracts extend 
ing for miles almost unrelieved by hedge or 
tree or human dwelling-place. The agtt 
cultural processes in use are of a primor 
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dial character. _ Labor is extremely cheap, 
and like most things over-plentiful is waste- 
fully applied. Corn is still trodden out by 
oxen, and carried to the tops of hills to be 
winnowed by tossing it aloft with wooden 
shovels on a breezy day. Spades are re- 
jected as incompatible with bare feet, and 
a large hoe, much less efficacious, is used 
instead. Earth and stones, instead of be- 
ing moved from place to pace. when 
necessary, by means of wheelbarrows, are 
carried in baskets on men’s backs. In 
the country carts the wooden wheels and 
axles revolve together with a hideous 
screeching and a prodigious loss of trac- 
tive power. But soil and climate are pro- 


pitious, and as in Ireland a generation ago, " 


and in other countries where the supply 
of labor is excessive, men will pay any rent 
to get possession of a piece of land, which 
they can cultivate by their own labor and 
that of their families. So the tillage lands 
of St. Michael’s let in small holdings at 
rents equivalent to from 3/. to 7/. sterlin 

per English acre. The selling value o 
land is proportiqnately high. 

But it is time to turn to the smaller 
islands still remaining to be noticed. Por- 
tuguese mail steamers start from Lisbon 
for the Azores on the rst and 15th of 
every month. They are fairly satisfactory 
vessels in point of size and comfort, and 

rform their voyages with punctuality. 

eaving St. Michael’s at nightfall by one 
of these steamers on her outward voyage, 
we found ourselves early the next morn- 
ing entering the harbor of Angra, in the 
island of Terceira. Angra lies at the 
head of a deep bay, and looks imposing 
from the sea. It is, indeed, by far the 
best-built and finest city in these islands, 
and in the olden time was the seat of gov- 
ernment, and the residence of the captain- 
general of the Azores, The adoption of 
a decentralizing policy at Lisbon has de- 
prived the place of these advantages, and 
at present its grass-grown streets have a 
deserted aspect. The western side of the 
Bay of Angra is formed by a promontory 
called the Mount Brazil, a steep, rounded 
height surmounted by the only regular 
fortress in the Azores, A district of rich 
fruit gardens studded with country houses 
Stretches round the town and dline the 
base of the mountains which occupy the 
interior of this oval-shaped island. These 
mountains, which rise to a height of some- 
what over three thousand four hundred 
feet, are bare, and rounded in outline, and 
do not appear to be by any means so 
rich in scenery as those of St. Michael’s. 
On the other hand, as Terceira is one of 
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the central cluster of the Azore Islands, 
the views to seaward are interesting, espe- 
cially towards the south-west, where on a 
clear day the lofty cone of Pico is seen 
towering behind the precipices of the 
nearer island of St. George. 

A few hours’ steaming to the north- 
west took us from Terceira to the little 
island of Gragiosa, the beautiful or grace- 
ful, as the name imports. The only 
beauty, however, much appreciated by the 
nation which conferred this name is the 
beauty of corn-fields and fruit gardens. 
The Portuguese hold exceedingly cheap 
the unprofitable grandeur of cloud-capped 
summits and fathomless abysses. Graciosa 
looks attractive enough from the sea, and 
the cliffs towards the southern end of the 
island are very fine ; but there is so much 
surf on the coast of this island that land- 
ing is at all times difficult, and aeither 
on our first nor on a subsequent visit were 
we able to get on shore. It is said that 
there is a subterranean lake amongst the 
Graciosa mountains, but we never suc- 
ceeded in meeting with any trustworthy 
person who had actually seen it, 

Turning southward from Graciosa we 
steered next for St. George’s. This sin- 
gular island, straight as a ruler, nowhere 
more than three miles wide, lofty from 
end to end, and reaching at some points 
a height of close upon three thousand five 
hyndred feet, stretches for thirty miles 
across the Atlantic like the ruined frag- 
ment of a gigantic wall, barring the ap- 
proach to the islands of Pico and Fayal, 
which lie beyond. Grassgrown uplands 
show themselves above the stupendous 
precipices, and these mountain pastures 
must be nutritious, for there is a large ex- 

rt of cheeses to the other islands and to 

isbon. The place pours forth likewise 
a teeming population, to become the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water of the 
richer islands. A servant seeking em- 
ployment at St. Michael’s generally an- 
swers, if questioned, that he or she is, as 
they express it, a son or daughter of St. 
George. Rounding the western point of 
this island we came to its metropolis, 
Villa das Vellas, which lies on the south- 
ern coast. Here we landed for an hour 
or two, and with a troop of beggars at our © 
heels wandered over the untidy and dilapi- 
dated little town, and contemplated the 
noble view from a ruined convent on a 


height above. To the south, on the other 
side of a channel ten or twelve miles in 
width, we had before us the nd of 


Pico, that is of the Peak, and towards 





the south-west, separated from Pico by a 
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channel four or five miles wide, lay the 


We were unfortunately unable to at. 


small but well-known island of Fayal, the | tempt the ascent of the Peak. It is an 


farthest point of our voyage. 


undertaking free from danger or difficulty 


Two or three hours’ steaming under | for anybody who is equal to the fatigue. 


the shadow of the Peak took us from St. 


A considerable part of the journey can 


George’s into the Bay of Horta, in Fayal,|indeed be performed on donkeys, but 
an anchorage with which most officers|the traveller must take the requisite 
of the English navy are well acquainted. | animals with him in a boat from Fayal, 


There is an American hotel at Horta, 
and the place being much visited by 
ships of war of many nations, is less out 


there being none to be hired in Pico. For 
the last hour or two, as at Vesuvius and 
Teneriffe, the way lies over loose cin- 


of the world than any other in the Azores. | ders, and this part of the ascent is of 


Horta is a much smaller town than Angra 
or Ponta Delgada, but from the sea looks 
prettier than either. The ground ascends 
rapidly behind it, and rising one above} 
another are seen churches, convents, and 
country houses in the midst of groves 
of orange and lemon trees, and skilfully 
tended gardens. At the back of the cul- 
tivated district appears the central moun- 
tain of the island. This mountain incloses 
one of the largest and most regularly- 
shaped craters in the Azores. It is ex 
tremely deep, and at the bottom lies a 
gloomy lake. Twice during our short 
stay at Fayal our donkeys stood equipped 
for a visit to this crater, but as often did 
the weather frustrate the project. 

But the most striking feature in the 
view from the Bay of Horta is, undoubted- 
edly, the lofty mountain that rises on the 
opposite island of Pico. Not, indeed, 
that its height above the sea level, which 
is something over seven thousand six hun- 
dred feet, is anything extraordinary. Of 
other well-known mountains which, like 
itself, abut upon the sea, Hecla is some 
two thousand five hundred feet lower, and 
Pico Ruivo, in Madeira, some fifteen hun- 
dred feet lower, but Etna is some three 
thousand feet higher, and Teneriffe some 
four thousand five hundred feet higher. 
What gives the Azorean mountain its 
marked individuality is that, as seen from 
Fayal (though not from St. George’s), it 
seems to stand entirely alone, springing in 
conical or bell-shaped form almost. direct- 
ly from the sea level to its apex. It is 
very regular in outline, except that there 
is a slight bifurcation at the actual sum- 
mit. A mountain standing thus alone 
conveys 4 greater impression of height 
than if it be only the highest point of a 
range. So far as comparison was possi- 
ble between a scene in actual view and 
scenes remembered after some consider- 
able lapse of years, the present writer 
found the view of the Azorean Peak from 
Fayal fully as striking as those of Etna 


course fatiguing. In winter there is 
sometimes a good deal of snow on the 
higher part of the mountain. There is 
still some slight volcanic activity in one of 
the two small craters at the top. The 
views over the surrounding islands, and 
the intervening arms of the Atlantic, must 
of course be magnificent.. There is a 
ood account of an ascent of Pico in Bul- 
ar’s work already referred to. 

A hundred and twenty miles to the 
north-west of Fayal are the outlying islands 
of Flores and Corvo, but these we did not 
visit. The mail steamers’ now go onto 
Flores once a month, but they did not be- 
gin to do so until after we had left the 
Azores. We also failed to accomplish an 
often projected excursion to the little 
island of St. Mary, which lies only some 
forty miles south of St. Michael’s, and on 
every clear day was plainly visible from 
our windows in Ponta Delgada. We re- 


The mail steamer carried us in four days 
from St. Michael’s to Lisbon, a city offer- 
ing comparatively little to the art-student 
or ta the mere sight-seer, but much to him 
who can take delight in its fine position, 
its gay and busy streets, its noble river, 
and picturesque environs. After a few 
days at Lisbon and Cintra, we took the 
railway, which, crossing the Tagus half- 
way between Santarem and Abrantes, 
traverses the great cork-wood forests of 
southern Portugal to the frontier at Elvas. 
Passing the frontier we spent a day at 
Badajos, a gloomy and ruinous old town 
on the sluggish Guadiana, some of its 
time-worn buildings yet bearing scars and 
fissures inflicted presumably by Welling- 
ton’s artillery. Wandering round the 
fortifications we traced the scene of the 


lies southward, ten or twelve miles across 
a sultry and treeless plain, the battle-field 
of Albuera. Returning into Portugal we 
next made our way by the northern rail 
way to Coimbra, once the capital of the 
kingdom, and now the seat of its ancient 





from the ccast of Sicily, and Teneriffe 
from Oratava. 


and possibly somewhat effete university. 





turned to England by way of Portugal. : 
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Coimbra is Sooty placed on a hill over- 
looking the broad Mondego, but the town 
itself is poor and the university buildings 
not remarkable. From Coimbra we went 
by railway to Oporto, where, after waiting 
many days for an expected steamer, we 
embarked for Southampton. 


The island of St. Michael may now be 
reached by steamer from England direct 
during the fruit season, which lasts from 
October to March or April, as well as by 
way of Lisbon at all seasons. Two or 
three of the fruit steamers have good ac- 
commodation for a few passengers. An 
artificial harbor has taken the place of the 
dangerous open roadstead which made 
landing and embarking difficult in former 
days. There are hotels kept by English- 
men at Ponta Delgada and at the lake of 
the Furnas, a Portuguese hotel in the 
Furnas valley, and a comfortable little 
cottage inn at the Seven Cities. There is 
an English consul, an English church and 
burying-ground (though not a chaplain), 
and an English colony of perhaps a dozen 
resident families. What the place seems 
to require is that some enterprising young 
doctor should settle there and publish a 
book about it. The island certainly offers 
to invalids the unusual combination of a 


mild and soothing climate for the winter 
and a variety of mineral waters for trial 


during the summer. The accommoda- 
tion for visitors for short periods is scanty, 
but would, no doubt, increase with the 
demand for it. Persons intending a pro- 
longed residence easily find unfurnished 
houses in or near Ponta Delgada, and the 
furniture in use is for the most part cheap 
and simple. Hotel charges, servants’ 
wages, meat, poultry, eggs, fish, and 
nearly all other provisions which do not 
pass through the custom house are here 
at less than half the English rates. Bread, 
thanks to a Portuguese corn law, is in this 
corn-exporting island as dear as in: En- 
gland. Groceries are appreciably dearer, 
and most materials of clothing very de- 
cidedly dearer. The cost of living does 
not, however, entirely turn upon compar- 
isons of this kind. In countries like En- 
gland there are a thousand amusements, 
knick-knacks, and miscellaneous luxuries, 
filching more or less money from every 
man’s pocket, which in such a place as St. 
Michael’s are simply non-existent. On 
the whole it seems safe to say that any 
given income will go twice as far at St. 
Michael’s asin England. This statement, 
however, presupposes with reference to 
new-comers that they should acquire some 
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knowledge of the language and take kind- 
ly to the ways of the place, that they 
should be willing to do for themselves 
many things which in England are done 
for them by tradesmen, to higgle with 
voluble hucksters, and extract useful help 
from untaught and often perverse domes- 
tic scrvants. It is requisite, too, to fore- 
go, more or .less completely, books and 
newspapers, daily letters, and acquaint- 
ance with current events —in fact, to put 
on a little of the wildness which becomes 
a settler in Australia or New Zealand. 
Those who can do all this, and are yet 
wanting in the rough vigor which enables a 
man in a new colony to make a fortune, 
could find few places where it is so easy 
as at St. Michael’s to do without one. 
R. M. D. 


[Published by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.) | 


MACLEOD OF DARE, 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


CHAPTER XX. 
OTTER-SKINS. 


“ An, pappy,” said Miss Gertrude White 
to her father — and she pretended to sigh 
as she spoke — “ this is a change indeed !” 

They were driving up to the gate of the 
small cottage in South Bank. It was the 
end of October. In the gardens the 
passed the trees were almost bare, thoug 
such leaves as hung sparsely on the 
branches of the chestnuts and maples 
were ablaze with russet and gold in the 
misty sunshine. ; 

“In another week,” she continued, 
“there will not be a leaf left. I dare say 
there is not a single geranium in the gar- 
den, All hands on deck to pipe a farewell. 


Thr Matten, lebt wohl, 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden 
Der Senne muss scheiden, 
Der Sommer ist hin. 


Farewell to the blue mountains of New- 
castle, and the sun-lit valleys of Liverpool, 
and the silver waterfalls of Leeds; the 
summer is indeed over; and a very nice 
and pleasant summer we have had of it.” 

The flavor of sarcasm running through 
this affected sadness vexed Mr. White, 
and he answered sharply, — 

“] think you have Fittle reason to grum- 
ble over a tour which has so distinctly 
added to your reputation.” 
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“T was not aware,” said she, with a cer- 
tain careless sauciness of manner, “ that 
an actress was allowed to have a reputa- 
tion —at least, there are always plenty of 
people anxious enough to take it away.” 

“ Gertrude,” said he sternly, “ what do 
you mean by this constant carping? Do 
you wish to cease to be an actress? or 
what in all the world do you want?” 

“ To cease to be an actress?” she said, 
with a mild wonder, and with the sweetest 
of smiles, as she prepared to get out of 
the open door of the cab. “Why, don’t 
you know, pappy, that a leopard cannot 
change his spots, or an Ethiopian his skin? 
Take care of the step, pappy. That’s 
right. Come here, Marie, and give the 
cabman a hand with this portmanteau.” 

Miss White was not grumbling at all — 
but on the contrary was quite pleasant and 
cheerful — when she po oma the small 
house and found herself once more at 
home. 

“Oh, Carry,” she said, when her sister 
followed her into her room, “you don’t 
know what it is to get back home after 
having been bandied from one hotel to 
another hotel, and from one lodging-house 
to another lodging-house, for goodness 
knows how long!” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Carry, with 
such marked coldness that her sister turned 
to her. 

“ What is the matter with you?” 

“What is the matter with you?” the 
younger sister retorted, with sudden fire. 
“Do you know that your letters to me 
have been quite disgraceful ? ” 

“You are crazed, child—you wrote 
something about it the other day; I could 
not make out what you meant,” said Miss 
White; and she went to the glass to see 
that the beautiful brown hair had not been 
too much disarranged by the removal of 
her bonnet. 

. “It is you are crazed, Gertrude White,” 
said Carry, who had apparently picked up 
‘from some melodrama the notion that it 
was rather effective to address a person 
by her full name: “I am really ashamed 
of you — that you should have let yourself 
be bewitched by a parcel of beasts’ skins. 
I declare that your ravings about the High- 
lands, and fairies, and trash of that sort 
have been only fit for a penny journal —” 

Miss White turned and stared —as well 
she might. This indignant person of four- 
teen had flashing eyes and a visage of 
wrath. The pale, calm, elder sister only 
remarked, in that deep-toned and gentle 
voice of hers, — 

“Your language is pretty considerably 
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strong, Carry. I don’t know what has 
aroused such a passion in you. Because 
I wrote to you about the Highlands? Be- 
cause I sent you that collection of legends? 
Because it seemed to me, when I was ina 
wretched hotel in some dirty town, I would 
rather be away yachting or driving with 
some one of the various parties of people 
whom I know, and who had mostly gone 
to Scotland this year? If you are jealous 
of the Highlands, Carry, I will undertake 
to root out the name of every mountain 
and lake that has got hold of my affec- 
tions.” 

She was turning away again, with a quiet 
smile on her face, when her younger sister 
arrested her. 

“ What’s that?” said she, so sharply, 
and extending her forefinger so suddenly, 
that Gertrude almost shrank back. 

“ What’s what?” she said, in dismay — 
fearing perhaps to hear of an adder being 
on her shoulder. 

“You know, perfectly well,” said Miss 
Carry vehemently, “it is the Macleod tar- 
tan.” 

Now the truth was that Miss White’s 
travelling-dress was of an unrelieved gray, 
the only scrap of color about her costume 
being a tiny thread of tartan ribbon that 
just showed in front of her collar. 

“The Macleod tartan?” said the elder 
sister demurely. “And what if it were 
the Macleod tartan?” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Gerty! There was quite enough occasion 
for people to talk in the way he kept com- 
ing here; and now you make a parade 
of it; you ask people to look at you wear- 
ing a badge of servitude; you say, ‘Oh, 
here I am, and I am quite ready to be 
your wife when you ask me, Sir Keith 
Macleod.’ ” 

There was no flush of anger in the fair 
and placid face; but rather a look of de- 
mure amusement in the downcast eyes. 

“Dear me, Carry,” said she, with great 
innocence, “the profession of an actress 
must be looking up in public estimation 
when such a rumor as that could even get 
into existence. And so people have been 
so kind as to suggest that Sir Keith Mac- 
leod, the representative of one of the old- 
est and proudest families in the kingdom, 
would not be above marrying a poor ac- 
tress who has her living to earn, and who 
is supported by the half-crowns and half- 
sovereigns of the public? And indeed I 
think it would look very well to have him 
loitering about the stage doors of provin- 





cial theatres until his wife should be ready 
to come out; and would he bring his et 
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lies, and keepers, and head foresters, and 
put them into the pit to applaud her? 
Really, the ré/e you have cut out for a 
Highland gentleman ——” 

“A Highland gentleman!” exclaimed 
Carry. “A Highland pauper! But you 
are quite right, Gerty, to laugh at the 
rumor. Of course it is quite ridiculous. 
It is quite ridiculous to think that an ac- 
tress whose fame is all over England — 
who is sought after by everybody, and the 
popularest favorite ever seen— would 
give up everything and & away and mar- 
ry an ignorant Highland savage, and look 
after his calves and his cows and hens for 
him. That is indeed ridiculous, Gerty.” 

“Very well, then, put it out of your 
mind, and never let me hear another word 
about it,” said the popularest favorite, as 
she undid the bit of tartan ribbon ; “ and 
if it is any 3 comfort to you to know, 
this is not the Macleod tartan, but the Mac- 
Dougal tartan, and you may put it in the 
fire if you like.” 

Saying which she threw the bit of cos- 
tume which had , oo so great offence on 
the table. The discomfited Carry looked 
at it, but would not touch it. At last she 
said, — 

“Where are the skins, Gerty?” 

“Near Castle Dare,” answered Miss 
White, turning to get something else for 
her neck, “there is a steep hill, and the 
road comes over it. When you climb to 
the top of the hill and sit down, the fairies 
will carry you right to the bottom, if you 
are in a proper frame of mind. But they 
won’t appear at all unless you are at peace 
with all men. I will show you the skins 
when you are in a proper frame of mind, 
Carry.” 

“Who told you that story?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Sir Keith Macleod,” the elder sister 
said, without thinking. 

“Then he has been writing to you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She marched out of the room. Ger- 
trude White, unconscious of the fierce rage 
she had aroused, carelessly proceeded with 
her toilet, trying now one flower and now 
another in the ripples of her sun-brown 
hair, but finally discarding these half-with- 
— things for a narrow band of blue vel- 
vet. 


“Threescore of nobles rode up the king’s ha’,” 


she was humming thoughtlessly to herself 
as she stood with her hands uplifted to her 
head, revealing the beautiful lines of her 
figure, 
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“But bonnie Glenogie’s the flower o’ them a’ ; 

Wi’ his milk-white steed and his coal-black 

ee: 

Glenogie, dear mither, Glenogie for me!” 
At length she had finished, and was ready 
to proceed to her immediate work of over- 
hauling domestic affairs. When Keith 
Macleod was struck by the exceeding neat- 
ness and perfection of arrangement in this 
small house, he was in no wise the victim 
of any stage effect. Gertrude White was 
at all times and in all seasons a precise and 
accurate house-mistress. Harassed, as an 
actress must often be, by other cares; 
sometimes exhausted with hard work ; per- 
haps tempted now and again by the self- 
satisfaction of a splendid triumph to let 
meaner concerns go unheeded; all the 
same she allowed nothing to interfere with 
her domestic duties. 

“ Gerty,” her father said impatiently to 
her, a day or two before a left London 
for the provinces, “ what is the use of your 
going down to these stores yourself ? Sure- 
ly you can send Jane or Marie. Youreally 
waste far too much time over the veriest 
trifles: how can it matter what sort of 
mustard we have?” 

“ And indeed I am glad to have some- 
thing to convince me. that I am a human 
being and a woman,” she had said instant- 
ly; “something to be myself in. I believe 

rovidence intended me to be the manager 
of a Swiss hotel.” i 

This was one of the first occasions on 
which she had revealed to her father that 
she had been thinking a d deal about 
her lot in life, and was perhaps beginning 
to doubt whether the struggle to become a 
great and famous actress was the only 
thing worth living for. But he paid little 
attention to it at the time. He had a 
vague impression that it was scarcely 
worth discussing about. He was pretty 
well convinced that his daughter was 
clever enough to argue herself into any 
sort of belief about herself, if she should 
take some fantastic notion into her head. 
It was not until that night in Manchester 
that he began to fear there might be some- 
thing serious in these expressions of dis- 
content. 

On this bright October morning Miss 
Gertrude White was about to begin her 
domestic inquiries, and was leaving her 
room humming cheerfully to herself some- 
thing about the bonnie Glenogie of the 
song, when she was again stopped by her 
sister, who was carrying a bundle. 

“T have got the skins,” she said gloom- 
ily. “ Jane took them out.” 

“Will you look at them?” the sister 
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said kindly. “They are very pretty. If 
they were not a present, I would give them 
to you to make a os of them.” 
“wear them?” said she. “ Not like- 
? . 

Nevertheless she had sufficient woman- 
ly curiosity to Jet her elder sister open 
the parcel; and then she took up the 
otter-skins one by one, and looked at 
them. 

“] don’t think much of them,” she said. 

The other bore this taunt patiently. 

“ They ure only big moles, aren’t they? 
And I thought moleskin was only worn “ 
working people.” 

“T am a working person too,” Miss 
Gertrude White said; “but in any case I 
think a jacket of these skins will look 
lovely.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Well, you can’t 
say much for the smell of them.” 

“It is no more disagreeable than the 
smell of a sealskin jacket.” 

She laid down the last of the skins, with 
some air of disdain. 

* It will be a nice series of trophies, any- 
way — showing you know some one who 

oes about spending his life in killing inof- 
ensive animals.” 

“Poor Sir Keith Macleod! What has 
he done to offend you, Carry?” 

Miss Carry turned her head away for a 
minute ; but presently she boldly faced her 
sister. 

* Gerty, you don’t mean to marry a beau- 
ty man!” 

Gerty looked considerably puzzled; but 
her companion continued vehemently, — 

“ How often have I heard you say you 
would never marry a beauty man — a man 
who has been brought up in front of the 
looking-glass — who is far too well satis- 
fied with his own good looks to think of 
anything or anybody else! Again and 
again you have said that, Gertrude White. 
You told me, rather than marry a self-sat- 
isfied coxcomb, you would marry a mis- 
shapen, ugly little man, so that he would 
worship you all the days of your life for 
your condescension anu kindness.” 

“ Very well, then!” 

“ And what is Sir Keith Macleod but 
a beauty man?” 

“ He is not!” and for once the elder sis- 
ter betrayed some feeling in the proud tone 
of her voice. “ He is the manliest-looking 
man that I have ever seen, and 1 have seen 
a good many more men than you. There 
is not a man you know whom he could 
not throw across the canal down there. 
Sir Keith Macleod a beauty man! I think 
he could take on a good deal more polish- 
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ing, and curling, and smoothing without 
any great harm. If I was in any danger, 
I know which of all the men I have seen I 
would rather have in front of me — with 
his arms free; and I don’t suppose he 
would be thinking of any looking-glass ! If 
you want to know about the race he repre- 
sents, read English history, and the story 
of England’s wars. If you go to India, 
or China, or Africa, or the Crimea, you 
will hear something about the Macleods, I 
think!” 

Carry began to cry. 

“You silly thing, what is the matter 
with you?” Gertrude White exclaimed; 
but of course her arm was round her sis- 
ter’s neck. 

“It is true, then.” 

“ What is true?” 

* What people say. 

“ What do people say?” 

“That you will marry Sir Keith Mac- 
leod.” 

“Carry!” she said angrily. “I can’t 
imagine who has been repeating such idi- 
otic stories to you. I wish people would 
mind their own business. Sir Keith Mac- 
leod marry me!” 

“Do you mean to say he has never 
asked you?” Carry said, isengaging her- 
self, and fixing her eyes on her sister’s 
face. 

“Certainly not,” was the .decided an- 
swer; but all the same Miss Gertrude 
White’s forehead and cheeks flushed 
slightly. ‘ 

“Then you know that he means to— 
and that is why you have been writing to 
me, day after day, about the romance of 
the Highlands, and fairy stories, and the 
pleasure of people who could live without 
caring for the public. Oh, Gerty, why 
won’t you be frank with me, and let me 
know the worst at once?” 

“ If I gave you a box on the ears,” she 
said, laughing, “that would be the worst 
at once; and I think it would serve you 
right for listening to such tittle-tattle, and 
letting your head be filled with nonsense. 
Haven’t you sufficient sense to know that 
you ought not to compel me to speak of 
such a thing — absurd as it is? I cannot 
go on denying that I am about to become 
the wife of Tom, Dick, or Harry; and you 
know the stories that have been going 
about for years past. Who was I last? 
The wife of a Russian nobleman whogam- 
bled away all my earnings at Homburg. 
You are fourteen now, Carry; you should 
have more sense.” 

Miss Carry dried her eyes, but she 
mournfully shook her head. There were 
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the otter-skins lying on the table: She 
had seen plenty of the absurd paragraphs 
about her sister which good-natured 
friends had cut out of provincial and for- 
eign papers, and forwarded to the small 
family at South Bank. But the mythical 
Russian nobleman had never sent a parcel 
of otter-skins. These were palpable, and 
not to be explained away. ‘She sorrowful- 
ly left the room, unconvinced. 

And now Miss Gertrude White set to 
work with a will; and no one who was 
only familiar with her outside her own 
house would have recognized in this 
shifty, practical, industrious person, who 
went so thoroughly into all the details of 
the small establishment, the lady who, 
when she went abroad among the gayeties 
of the London season, was so eagerly 
sought after, and flattered, and petted, and 
made the object of all manner of delicate 
attentions. er father, who suspected 
that her increased devotion to these do- 
mestic duties was but part of that re- 
bellious spirit she had recently betrayed, 
had nevertheless to confess that there was 
no one but herself whom he could trust to 
arrange his china and dust his curiosities. 
And how could he resent her giving in- 
structions to the cook, when it was his 
own dinner that profited thereby ? 

“Well, Gerty,” he said, that evening 
after dinner, “what do you think about 
Mr.——’s offer? It is very good-natured 
of him to let you have the ordering of the 
drawing-room scene; for you can have 
the furniture and the color to suit your 
own costume.” 

“ Indeed, I shall have nothing whatever 
to do with it,” said she promptly. ‘ The 
furniture at home is enough for me. I 
don’t wish to become the upholsterer of a 
theatre.” 

“You are very ungrateful, then. Half 
the effect of a modern comedy is lost be- 
cause the people appear in rooms which 
resemble nothing at all that people ever 
livedin. Here is a man who gives you 
carte blanche to put a modern drawing- 
room on the stage; and your part wou 
gain infinitely from having real surround- 
ings. 1 consider it a very flattering offer.” 

“ And perhaps it is, pappy,” said she; 
“but I think I do enough if I get through 
my own share of the work. And itis very 
silly of him to want me to introduce a 
song into this part too. He knows I can’t 
sing ——” 

“Gerty!” her sister said. 

“Oh, you know as wellas I. I can get 
through a song well enough in a room; 
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but I have not enough voice for a theatre ; 
and although he says it is only to make 
the drawing-room scene more realistic, 
and that I need not sing to the front, that 
is all nonsense. I know what it is meant 
for — to catch the gallery. Now I refuse 
to sing for the gallery.” 

This was decided enough. 

“ What was the song you put into your 
last part, Gerty?” her sister asked. “I 
saw something in the papers about it.” 

“It was a Scotch one, Carry; I don’t 
think you know it.” 

“1 wonder it was not a Highland one,” 
her sister said, rather spitefully. 

“ Oh, I have a whole collection of High- 
land ones now. Would you like to hear 
one? Would you, pappy?” 

She went and fetched the book, and 
opened the piano. 

“It is an old air that belonged to Scar- 
ba,” she said; and then she sang, simply 
and pathetically enough, the somewhat 
stiff and cumbrous English translation of 
the Gaelic words. It was the song of the 
exiled Mary Macleod, who, sitting on the 
shores of “sea-worn Mull,” looks abroad 
on the lonely islands of Scarba, and Islay, 
and Jura, and laments that she is far away 
from her own home. 

“ How do you like it, pappy?” she said, 
when she had finished. “Itisa pity I do 
not know the Gaelic. They say that 
when the chief heard these verses repeat- 
ed, he let the old woman go back to her 
own home.” 

One of the two listeners, at all events, 
did not seem to be particularly struck by 
the pathos of Mary Macleod’s lament. 
She walked up to the piano. 

“ Where did you get that book, Gerty?” 
she said, in a firm voice. 

“Where?” said the other innocently. 
“In Manchester, I think it was, I bought 
it.” 

But before she had made the explana- 
tion, Miss Carry, convinced that this too 
had come from her enemy, had seized the 
book and turned tothe title-page. Neither 
on title-page nor on flyleaf, however, was 
there any inscription. 

“Did you think it had come with the 
otter-skins, Carry?” the elder sister said, 
laughing; and the younger one retired, 
baffled and chagrined, but none the less 
resolved that betore Gertrude White com- 
pletely gave herself up to this blind infatu- 
ation for a savage country and for one of 
its worthless inhabitants, she would have 
to run the gauntlet of many a sharp word 
of warning and reproach. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
IN LONDON AGAIN. 


On through the sleeping counties rushed 
the train — passing woods, streams, fertile 
valleys, and clustering villages all palely 
shrouded in the faint morning mist that 
had a sort of suffused and hidden sunlight 
in it: the world had not yet awoke. But 
Macleod knew that ere he reached Lon- 
don people would be abroad, and he al- 
most shrank from meeting the look of 
thousands of eager faces. Would not 
some of them guess his errand? Would 
he not be sure to run against a friend of 
hers —an acquaintance of his.own? It 
was with a strange sense of fear that he 
stepped out and on to the platform at Eus- 
ton Station; he glanced up and down; if 
she were suddenly to confront his eyes! 
A day or two ago it seemed as if innumer- 
able leagues of ocean lay between him and 
her, so that the heart grew sick with think- 
ing of the distance; now that he was, in 
the same town with her, he felt so close 
to her that he could almost hear her 
breathe. 

Major Stuart had enjoyed a sound 
night’s rest, and was now possessed of 

uite enough good spirits and loquacity 
ortwo. He vag | observed the silence 
of his companion. Together they rattled 
away through this busy, eager, immense 
throng, until they got down to the compar- 
ative quiet of Bury Street; and here they 
were fortunate enough to find not only that 
Macleod’s old rooms were unoccupied, but 
that his companion could have the corre- 
sponding chambers on the floor above. 
They changed their attire ; had breakfast ; 
and then proceeded to discuss their plans 
for the day. Major Stuart observed that 
he was in no hurry to investigate the last 
modifications of the drying-machines. It 
would be necessary to write and appoint 
an interview before going down into 
Essex. He had several calls to make in 
London: if Macleod did not see him be- 
fore, they should meet at seven for dinner. 
Macleod saw him depart without any great 
regret. 

When he himself went outside it was 
already noon, but the sun had not yet 
broken through the mist, and London 
seemed cold, and lifeless, and deserted. 
He did not know of any one of his former 
friends being left in the great and lonely 
city. He walked along Piccadilly, and 
saw how many of the houses were shut up. 
The beautiful foliage of the Green Park 
had vanished, and here and there a red 
leaf hung ona withered branch. And yet, 
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lonely as he felt in walking through this 
crowd of strangers, he was nevertheless 
possessed with a nervous and excited fear 
that at any moment he might have to quail 
before the inquiring glance of a certain 
pair of calm, large eyes. Was this, then, 
really Keith Macleod who was haunted by 
these fantastic troubles? Had he so little 
courage that he dared not go boldly up to 
her house and hold out his hand to her? 
As he walked along this thoroughfare, he 
was looking far ahead; and when any tall 
and slender figure appeared that might by 
any possibility be taken for hers, he 
watched it with a nervous interest that 
had something of dread in it. So much 
for the high courage born of love ! 

It was with some sense of relief that he 
entered Hyde Park, for here there were 
fewer people. And as he walked on, the 
— brightened. A warmer light a to 
suffuse the pale mist lying over the black- 
green masses of rhododendrons, the leaf- 
less trees, the damp grass-plots, the empty 
chairs ; and as he was regarding a group 
of people on horseback who, almost at the 
summit of the red hill, seemed about to dis- 
appear into the mist, behold! a sudden 
break in the sky; asilvery gleam shot 
athwart from the south, so that these distant 
figures grew almost black; and presently 
the frail sunshine of November was stream- 
ing all over the red ride and the raw green 
of the grass. His spirits rose somewhat. 
When he reached the Serpentine the sun- 
light was shining on the rippling blue water; 
and there were pert young ladies of ten or 
twelve feeding the ducks; and away on 
the other side there was actually an island 
amid the blue ripples ; and the island, if it 
was not as grand as Staffa nor as green 
as Ulva, was nevertheless an island, and 
it was pleasant enough to look at, with its 
bushes, and boats, and white swans. And 
then he bethought him of his first walks 
by the side of this little lake — when Os- 
car was the only creature in London he 
had to concern himself with — when each 
new day was only a brighter holiday than 
its predecessor — when he was of opinion 
that London was the happiest and most 
beautiful place in the world. And of that 
bright morning, too, when he walked 
through the empty streets at dawn, and 
came to the peacefully flowing river. 

These idle meditations were suddenly 
interrupted. Away along the bank of the 
lake his keen eye could make out a figure, 
which, even at that distance, seemed’ so 
much to resemble one he knew that his 
heart began to beat quick. Then the dress 
— all of black, with a white hat and white 
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gloves — was not that of the simplicity 
that had always so great an attraction for 
her? And he knew that she was singu- 
larly fond of Kensington Gardens; and 
might she not be going thither for a stroll 
before going back to the Piccadilly Thea- 
tre? He hastened his steps. He soon be- 
an to gain on the stranger ; and the nearer 
fe got, the more it seemed to him that he 
recognized the graceful walk and carriage 
of this slender woman. She passed under 
the archway of the bridge. When she 
had emerged from the shadow she paused 
for a moment or two to look at the ducks 
on the lake; and this arch of shadow 
seemed to frame a beautiful sun-lit picture 
— the single figure against a background 
of green bushes. And if this were indeed 
she, how splendid the world would all be- 
come ina moment! In his eagerness of 
anticipation he forgot his fear. What 
would she say? Was he to hear her laugh 
once more? And take her hand? Alas! 
when he got close enough to make sure, 
he found that this beautiful figure belonged 
to a somewhat pretty, middle-aged lady, 
who had brought a bag of scraps with her 
to feed the ducks. The world grew 
empty again. He passed on in a sort of 
dream. He only knew he was in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and that once or twice 
he had walked with her down those broad 
alleys in the happy summer-time of flow- 
ers and sunshine and the scent of limes. 
Now there was a pale blue mist in the 
open glades, and a gloomy purple instead 
of the brilliant green of the trees ; and the 
cold wind that came across rustled the 
masses of brown and ‘orange leaves that 
were lying scattered on the ground. He 
got a little more interested when he 
neared the Round Pond; for the wind 
had freshened, and there were several 
handsome craft out there on the raging 
deep braving well the sudden squalls that 
laid them right on their beam ends, and 
then let them come staggering and drip- 
ping up to windward. But there were two 
small boys there who had brought with 
them a tiny vessel of home-made build, with 
a couple of lug-sails, a jib, and no rudder; 
and it was a great disappointment to them 
that this nondescript craft would move, if it 
moved at all, in an uncertain circle. Mac- 
leod came to their assistance — got a bit 
of floating stick and carved out of it a 
rude rudder, altered the sails, and alto- 
gether put the ship into such sea-goin 
trim that, when she was fairly launched, 
she kept a pretty good course for the 
other side, where, doubtless, she arrived 
in safety and discharged her passengers 
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and cargo. He was almost sorry to part 
with the two small shipowners. They 
almost seemed to him the only people he 
knew in London. 

But surely he had not come all the way 
from Castle Dare to walk about Kensing- 
ton Gardens? What had become of that 
intense longing to see her —to hear her 
speak — that had made his life at home a 
constant torment and misery? Well, it 
still held possession of him; but all the 
same there was this indefinable dread that 
held him back. Perhaps he was afraid 
that he would have to confess to her the 
true reason for his having come to Lon- 
don. Perhaps he feared he might find 
her something entirely different from the 
creature of his dreams. At all events, as 
he returned to his rooms and sat down 
by himself to think over all the things that 
— accrue from this step of his, he 
only got further and further into a haze of 
nervous indecision. One thing only was 
clear to him. With all his hatred and 
jealousy of the theatre, to the theatre that 
night he would have to go. He could not 
know that she was so near’to him —that 
at a certain time and place he could cer- 
tainly see her and listen to her — without 
going. He bethought him, moreover, of 
what ne had once heard her say, that 
while she could fairly well make out the 
people in the galleries and boxes, those 
who were sitting in the stalls close to the 
orchestra were, by reason of the glare of 
the footlights, quite - invisible to her. 
Might he not, then, get into some corner 
where, himself unseen, he might be so 
near her that he could aimost stretch out 
his hand to her, and take her hand, and 
tell by its warmth and throbbing that it 
was a real woman, and not a dream, that 
filled his heart ? 

Major Stuart was put off by some ex- 
cuse, and at eight o’clock Macleod walked 
up to the theatre. He drew near with 
some apprehension; it almost seemed to 
him as though the man in the box-office 
recognized him, and knew the reason for 
his demanding one of those stalls. He 
got it easily enough; there was no great 
run on the new piece, even though Miss 
Gertrude White was the heroine. He 
made his way along the narrow corridors ; 
he passed into the glare of the house; 
he took his seat with his ears dinned by 
the loud music, and waited. He paid no 
heed to his neighbors; he had already 
twisted up the programme so that he 
could not have read it if he had wished; 
he was aware mostly of a sort of slightly 
choking sensation about the throat. 
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When Gertrude White did appear — 
she came in unexpectedly—he almost 
uttered a cry; and it would have been a 
cry of delight. - For there was the flesh- 
and-blood woman, a thousand times more 
interesting, and beautiful, and lovable than 
all his fancied pictures of her. Look how 
she walks —how simply and gracefully 
she takes off her hat and places it on the 
table! Look at the play of light and life 
and gladness on her face —at the elo- 
quence of her eyes! He had been think- 
ing of her eyes as too calmly observant 
and serious: he saw them now, and was 
amazed at the difference —they seemed 
to have so much clear light in them, and 
pleasant laughter. He did not fear at all 
that she should see him. She was so 
near — he wished he could take her hand, 
and lead her away. What concern had 
these people around with her? This was 
Gertrude White — whom he knew. She 
was a friend of Mrs. Ross’s; she lived in 
a quiet little home, with an affectionate 
a provoking sister; she had a great 
admiration for Oscar the collie; she had 
the whitest hand in the world as she offered 

ou some salad at the small, neat table. 
hat was she doing here —amid all this 
glaring sham —before all these people? 
“ Come away quickly /” his heart cried to 
her. “ Quick—quick—Jet us get away 
together; there is some mistake — some 
illusion 3» outside you will breathe the 
Sresh air, and get into the reality of the 
world again; and you will ask about 
Oscar and young Ogilvie; and one 
might hold your hand— your real, warm 
hand—and perhaps hold it tight, and 
not give it up to any one whatsoever /” 
His own hand was trembling with excite- 
ment. The eagerness of delight with 
which he listened to every word uttered 
by the low-toned and gentle voice was 
seine painful; and yet he knew it not. 
He was as one demented. This was Ger- 
trude White — speaking, walking, smiling, 
a fire of beauty in her clear eyes, her 
arted lips when she laughed letting the 
brilliant light just touch for an instant the 
milkewhite teeth. This was no pale rose- 


' Jeaf at all— no dream or vision — but the 


actual laughing, talking, beautiful woman, 
who had more than ever of that strange 
grace and witchery about her that had fasci- 


_nated him when first he saw her. She was so 


near that he could have thrown a rose to her 
—a red rose full blown and full scented. 
He forgave the theatre — or rather he for- 

ot it— in the unimaginable delight of be- 
ing soneartoher. And whenat length she 
left the stage, he had no jealousy at all of 
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the poor people who remained there to go. 
through their marionette business, He 
hoped they might all become great actors 
and actresses. He even thought he would 
try to get to understand the story — seein: 
he should have nothing else to do unti 
Gertrude White came back again. 

Now Keith Macleod was no more igno- 
rant or innocent than anybody else; but 
there was one social misdemeanor —a 
mere peccadillo, let us say —that was 
quite unintelligible to him. He could not 
understand how a man could go flirting 
after a married woman; and still less 
could he understand how a married 
woman should, instead of attending to 
her children and her house and such 
matters, make herself ridiculous by aping 
girlhood and pretending to have a lover. 
He had read a great deal about this, 
and he was told it was common; but 
he did not believe it. The same authori- 
ties assured him that the women of En- 
gland were drunkards in secret ; he did not 
believe it. The same authorities insisted 
that the sole notion of marriage that occu- 
pied the head of an English girl of our 
own day was as to how she should sell her 
charms to the highest bidder; he did not 
believe that either. And indeed he ar- 
gued with himself, in considering to what 
extent books and plays could be trustéd in 
such matters, that in one obvious case the 
absurdity of these allegations was proved. 
If France were the France of French 
playwrights and novelists, the whole busi- 
ness of the country would come to a 
standstill. Ifit was the sole and constant 
occupation of every adult Frenchman to 
run after his neighbor’s wife, how could 
bridges be built, taxes collected, fortifica- 
tions planned? Surely a Frenchman must 
sometimes think —if only by accident — 
of something other than his neighbor’s 
wife? Macleod laughed to himself, in the 
solitude of Castle Dare, and contemptu- 
ously flung the unfinished paper-covered 
novel aside. 

But what was his surprise and indigna- 
tion—his shame, even —on finding that 
this very piece in which Gertrude White 
was acting was all about a jealous husband, 
and a gay and thoughtless wife, and a vil- 
lain who did not at all silently plot her ruin, 
but frankly confided his aspirations to a 
mutual friend and rather sought for sym- 
pathy; while she, Gertrude White herself, 
had, before all these people, to listen to 
advances which, in her innocence, she was 
not supposed to understand. As the play 
proceeded, his brows grew darker and 


darker. And the husband who ought to 
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have been the guardian of his wife’s honor? 
Well, the husband in this rather poor play 
was a creation that is common in madern 
English drama. He represented one idea 
at least that the English playwright has 
certainly not borrowed from the French 
stage. Moral worth is best indicated bya 
sullen demeanor. The man who has a 
pleasant manner is dangerous and a profli- 
ate; the virtuous man — the true-hearted 
nglishman — conducts himself as a boor, 
and proves the goodness of his nature by 
his silence and his sulks. The hero of 
this trumpery piece was of this familiar 
type. He saw the gay fascinator errr 
about his house; but he was too prou 
and dignified to interfere. He knew of 
his young wife becoming the by-word of 
his lien s; but he only clasped his hands 
on his forehead, and sought solitude, and 
scowled as a man of virtue should. Mac- 
leod had paid but little attention to stories 
of this kind when he had merely read 
them; but when the situation was visible 
— when actual people were before him — 
the whole thing looked more real, and his 
sympathies became active enough. How 
was it possible, he thought, for this poor 
dolt to fume and mutter, and let his inno- 
cent wife go her own way alone and unpro- 
tected, when there was a doorin the room, 
and a window by way of alternative? 
There was one scene in which the faithless 
friend and the young wife were together 
in her drawing-room. He drew nearer to 
her; he spoke softly to her; he ventured 
to take her hand. And while he was look- 
ing up appealingly to her, Macleod was 
regarding his face. He was calculating to 
himself the precise spot between the eyes 


where a man’s knuckles would most eftec-+ 


tually tell; and his hand was clinched, 
and his teeth set hard. There was a look 
on his face which would have warned any 
gay young man that when Macleod should 
marry, his wife would need no second 
champion. 

But was this the atmosphere by which 
she was surrounded? It is needless to 
say that the piece was proper enough. 
Virtue was triumphant; vice compelled to 
sneak off discomfited. The indignant 
outburst of shame and horror and con- 
tempt on the part of the young wife, when 
she came to know what the villain’s suave 
intentions really meani, gave Miss White 
an excellent opportunity of displaying her 
histrionic gifts ; and the public applauded 
vehemently ; but Macleod had no pride in 
her triumph. He was glad when the piece 
ended — when the honest-hearted English- 
man so far recovered speech as to declare 
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that his confidence in his wife was restored, 
and so far forgot his stolidity of face and 
demeanor as to point out to the villain the 
way to the door instead of kicking him 
thither. Macleod breathed more freely 
when he knew that Gertrude White was 
now about to go away to the shelter and 
quiet of her own home. He went back to 
his rooms, and tried to forget the precise 
eat are in which he had just seen 
er. 

But not to forget herself. A new glad- 
ness filled his heart when he thought of 
her— thought of her not now as a dream 
or a vision, but as the living and breath- 
ing woman whose musical laugh seemed 
still to be ringing in his ears. He could 
see her plainly — the face all charged with 
life and loveliness ; the clear bright eyes 
that he had no longer any fear of meeting; 
the sweet mouth with its changing smiles. 
When Major Stuart came home that night 
he noticed a most marked change in the 
manner of his companion. Macleod was 
excited, eager, talkative ; full of high spirits 
and friendliness ; he joked his friend about 
his playing truant from his wife.” He was 
anxious to know all about the major’s ad- 
ventures, and pressed him to have but one 
other cigar, and vowed that he would take 
him on the following evening to the only 
ore in London where a dinner could 

had. There was gladness in his eyes, 
a careless satisfaction in his manner; he 
was ready to do anything, go anywhere. 
This was more like the Macleod of old. 
Major Stuart came to the conclusion that 
the atmosphere of London had had a very 
good effect on his friend’s spirits. 

When Macleod went to bed that night 
there were wild and glad desires and re- 
solves in his brain that might otherwise 
have kept him awake but for the fatigue 
he had lately endured. He slept, and he 
dreamed; and the figure that he saw in 
his dreams—though she was distant, 
somehow — had a look of tenderness in 
os ore and she held a red rose in her 

uae ; 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTS FROM 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

BY CANON LIGHTFOOT, 


In a former volume M. Renan declared 
his opinion that “ the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts was verily and indeed 





(bien réellement) Luke, a disciple of Saint 
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Paul.” * In the last instalment of his 
work he condemns as untenable the view 
that the first person plural of the later 
chapters is derived from some earlier doc- 
ument inserted by the author, on the 
ground that these portions are identical in 
style with the rest of the work.t Such an 
expression of opinion, proceeding from a 
not too conservative critic, is significant ; 
and this view of the authorship, I cannot 
doubt, will be the final verdict of the fu- 
ture, as it has been the unbroken tradition 
of the past. But at a time when attacks 
on the genuineness of the work have been 
renewed, it may not be out of place to call 
attention to some illustrations of the narra- 
tive which recent discoveries have brought 
to light. No ancient work affords so man 
tests of veracity; for no other has suc 
numerous points of contact in all direc- 
tions with contemporary history, politics, 
and topography, whether Jewish or Greek 
or Roman. In the publications of the 
year 1877, Cyprus and Ephesus have made 
important contributions to the large mass 
of evidence already existing. 


1. The government of the Roman prov- 
inces at this time was peculiarly dangerous 
ground for a romance-writer to venture 
upon. When Augustus assumed the su- 
preme power, he divided the provinces 
under the Roman dominion with the Sen- 
ate. From that time forward there were 
two sets of provincial governors. . The 
ruler of a senatorial province was styled a 
proconsul (dv#imaroc), while the officer to 
whom an imperatorial province was in- 
trusted bore the name of proprztor (dvr 
otparnyoc) or legate (xpeoBevric). Thus the 
use of the terms “ proconsul” and “ pro- 
pretor” was changed; for, whereas in 
republican times they signified that the 
provincial governors bearing them had 
previously held the offices of consul and 
pretor respectively at home, they were 
now employed to distinguish the superior 
power under which the provinces were 
administered without regard to the pre- 
vious rank of the governors administering 
them. Moreover, the original subdivision 
of the provinces between the emperor 
and Senate underwent constant modifica- 
tions. If disturbances broke out in a sen- 
atorial province and military rule was 
necessary to restore order, it would be 
transferred to the emperor as the head of 
the army, and the Senate would receive an 
imperatorial province in exchange. Hence 


* Les Apdtres, p. xviii. 
t Les Evangiles, p. 436 
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at any given time it would be impossible 
to say without contemporary, or at least 
very exact historical knowledge, whether 
a particular province was governed bya 
proconsul or a propretor. The province 
of Achaia is a familiar illustration of this 
point. Avery few years before St. Paul’s 
visit to Corinth, and some years later, 
Achaia was governed by a propretor. Just 
at this time, however, it was in the hands 
of the Senate, and its ruler therefore was a 
proconsul, as represented by St. Luke. 

Cyprus is a less familiar, but not less 
instructive, example of the same accuracy. 
Older critics, even when writing on the 
apologetic side, had charged St. Luke with 
an incorrect use of terms; and the origin 
of their mistake is a significant comment 
on the perplexities in which a later forger 
would find himself entangled in dealin 
with these official designations. They fel 
upon a passage in Strabo* where this 
writer, after mentioning the division of 
the provinces between the emperor and 
the Senate, states that the Senate sent con- 
suls to the two provinces of Asia and Af- 
rica, but prztors to the rest on their list, 
— among which he mentions Cyprus ; and 
they jumped at the conclusion — very nat- 
ural in itself — that the governor of Cyprus 
would be called a propretor. gs ae 
Baronio ¢t suggested that Cyprus, though a 
pretorian province, was often handed over 
honoris causa to be administered by the 
proconsul of Cilicia, and he assumed there- 
fore that Sergius Paulus held this latter 
office ; while Grotius found a solution in 
the hypothesis that proconsul was a title 
bestowed by flatterers on an official whose 
proper designation.was propretor. The 
error illustrates the danger of a little learn- 
ing, not the less dangerous when it is in 
the hands of really learned men. Asia 
and Africa, the two great prizes of the pro- 
fession, exhausted the normal two consuls 
of the preceding year; and the Senate 
therefore were obliged to send ex-pretors 
and other magistrates to govern the re- 
maining provinces under their jurisdiction. 
But it is now an unquestioned and unques- 
tionable fact that all the provincial govern- 
ors who represented the Senate in imperial 
times, whatever magistracy they might 
have held previously, were styled officially 
proconsuls.f 

* xvii., p. 840. 

t Sub ann. 46. : 

¢ See Becker u. pivemnette, Rom. Alterth. Ul. i, 

seg. Even De Wette has not escaped the pit- 
Bui, ‘or he states that “according to Strabo Cyprus 
was governed by propretors,” and he therefore sup- 
that Strabo and Dion Cassius are at variance. 


e Wette’s error stands u by his editor, 
Overbeck. 
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The circumstanees indeed, so far as re- 
gards Cyprus, are distinctly stated by Dion 
Cassius. At the original distribution of 
the provinces (8 C. 27) this island had fallen 
to the emperor’s share ; but the historian, 
while describing the assignment of the 
several countries in ne first + aaa poe 
that the emperor subsequent ve bac 
Cyprus and Gallia Measamie to the 
Senate, himself taking Dalmatia in ex- 
change; * and at a later point, when he 
arrives at the time in question (B.C. 22), 
he repeats the information respecting the 
transfer. “And so,” he adds, “ procon- 
suls began to be sent to those nations 
also.” + Of the continuance of Cyprus 
under the jurisdiction of the Senate, about 
the time to which St. Luke’s narrative 
refers, we have ample evidence. Con- 
temporary records bear testimony to the 
existence of proconsuls in Cyprus not only 
before and after, but during the reign of 
Claudius. The inscriptions mention by 
name two proconsuls who governed the 
province in this emperor’s time (A.D. 51, 
52);t while a third, and perhaps a fourth, 
are recorded on the coins.§ At a later 
date, under Hadrian, we come across a 
propretor of Cyprus.|| The change 
would probably be owing to the disturbed 
state of.the province consequent on the 
insurrection of the Jews. But at the close 
of the same century (A.D. 198)— under 
Severus — it is again governed by a pro- 
consul;§ and this was its normal condi- 
tion. 

Thus the accuracy of St. Luke’s desig- 
nation is abundantly established; but 
hitherto no record had been found of the 
particular proconsul mentioned by him. 
This defect is supplied by one of General 
Cesnola’s inscriptions, It is somewhat 
mutilated indeed, so that the meaning of 
parts is doubtful; but for our purpose it is 
adequate. - A date is given as EIll- IIAY- 
AOY-[ANO]YIIATOY “in the proconsul- 
ship of Paulus.” On this Cesnola re- 
marks ; “ The proconsul Paulus may be the 
Sergius Paulus of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles (chap. xiii.), as instances of the sup- 
pression of one of two names are not 
rare.” ** An example of the suppression 
in this very name Sergius Paulus will be 


* jiii. 12. 

t liv. 4. $ 

t Q. Julius Cordus and L. Annius Bassus in Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscr. Gra@c., 2631, 2632. 

§ Cominius Proclus, and perhaps Quadratus: see 
Akerman’s ‘* Numismatic Illustrations of the New 
Testament,” p. 

_ || Corp. Inscr. Lat., iii. 6072, an Ephesian inscrip- 
tion discovered by Mr. Wood. 

| Corp. Inscr. Lat., iii, 218. 
** Cesnola’s “* Cyprus,” p. 425. 
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ven presently, thus justifying the identi- 

cation of the proconsul of the Acts with 
the proconsul of this inscription. 

Of this Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of 
Cyprus, Dean Alford says that “ nothing 
more is known.” But is it certain that he 
is not mentioned elsewhere? In the index 
of contents and authorities which forms 
the first book of Pliny’s “ Natural His- 
tory,” this writer twice names one Sergius 
Paulus among the Latin authors to whom 
he was indebted. May not this have been 
the same person? The name is.not com- 
mon. So far as I have observed, only one 
other person bearing it*— probably a 
descendant of this Cyprian-proconsul — is 
mentioned, of whom I shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter; and he flourished 
more than a century later. Only one test 
of identity suggests itself. The Sefgius 
Paulus of Pliny is named as an authority 
for the second and eighteenth books of 
that writer. Now on the hypothesis that 
the proconsul of Cyprus is meant, it would 
be a natural supposition that like Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent or Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, this Sergius Paulus would avail him- 
self of the opportunities afforded by his 
official residence in the East to tell his Ro- 
man. fellow-countrymen something about 
the region in which he had resided. We 
therefore look with interest to see whether 
these two books of Pliny contain any no- 
tices respecting Cyprus, which might rea- 
sonably be explained in this way ; and our 
curiosity is not disappointed. In the sec- 
ond book, besides two other brief notices 
(cc. 90, 112) relating to the situation of 
Cyprus, hss 4 mentions (c. 97) an area in 
the temple of Venus at Paphos on which 
the rain never falls. In the eighteenth 
book again, besides an-incidental mention 
of this island (c. 57), he gives some curious 
information (c. 12) with respect to the 
Cyprian corn, and the bread made ‘there- 
from. It should be added that for the 
second book, in which the references to 
Cyprus come late, Sergius Paulus is the 
last-mentioned Latin authority; whereas 
for the eighteenth, where they are early, 
he occupies an earlier, though not very 


* Dean Alford indeed (on Acts xiii. 7), following 
some betty ag writers, mentions a Sergius Paulus, in- 
termediate in date between the two others—the au- 
thority of Pliny and the friend of Galen—whom he 
describes as ‘‘one of the consules suffecti in A.D. 94.” 
This however is a mistake. A certain inscription, 
mentioning L. Sergius Paullus as consul, is placed by 
Muratori (p. cccxiv. 3) and others under the year 94}; 
but there is good reason to believe that it refers to the 
friend of Galen, and must be assigned to the year when 


he was consul for the first time, as suffectus, i.e. about 
A.D. Ls See Marini, Atti e Monumenti de Fratelli 
Arvali, p. 198; Waddington, 

Asiatigues, p. 731. 


Fastes des Provinces 
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early, place in the list. These facts may 
be taken for what they are worth. Ina 
work, which contains such a multiplicity of 
details as Pliny’s “ Natural History,” we 
should not be justified in laying too much 
stress on coincidences of this kind. 

From the Sergius Paulus of Luke the 
physician we turn to the Sergius Paulus of 
Galen the physician. Soon after the ac- 
cession of M. Aurelius (A.D. 161) Galen 
paid his first visit to Rome, where he 
stayed for three or four years. Among 
other persons whom he met there was L. 
Sergius Paulus, who had been already con- 
sul suffectus about A.D. 150, and was 
hereafter to be consul for the second time 
in A.D. 168 (on this latter occasion as the 
regular consul of the year), after which 
time he held the prefecture of the city.* 
He is probably also the same person who 
is mentioned elsewhere as proconsul of 
Asia in connection with a Christian mar- 
tyrdom.¢ This later Sergius Paulus re- 
produces many features of his earlier 
namesake. Both alike are public men; 
both alike are proconsuls; both alike 
show an inquisitive and acquisitive dispo- 
sition. -The Sergius Paulus of the Acts, 
dissatisfied (as we may suppose) alike with 
the coarse mythology of popular religion 
and with the lifeless precepts of abstract 
philosophies, has recourse first to the 
magic of the sorcerer Elymas, and then to 
the theology of the apostles Barnabas and 
Saul, for satisfaction. The Sergius Paulus 
of Galen is described as “holding the 
foremost place in practical life as well as 
in philosophical studies ;” he is especially 
mentioned as a student of the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; and he takes a very keen in- 


* This person is twice mentioned by Galen, De Anat, 
Admin., i. 1 (Of. ii-, p. 218, Kiihn): voe TOU viV 
érapxyov tig ‘Pwyaiwy TroAewe, uvdpdg Ta mévTa 
mpwrebovtog Epyous Te Kal Adyou roig év piAoco- 
gia, Lepyiov Taddov brdrov : De Pranot. 2 (Ops iiry 
p. 612), Gpixovto Lépyo¢ te 6 Kal IlavAoc, o¢ ov 
HeTa ToAdy xpovov brapyxoc (1. Emapxoc) éyévero 
THE TOAewe, Kai DAGB.0¢, brrariKde pév Gv 76n Kal 
abric, gorevKdc 2 mepl Tv ’ApicroTéAove $1Aoco- 
giav, Garep al 6 Taddoc, wic denynodpevoc, k.T. A. 
In this latter passage the words stand Lépytoc Te Kal é 

av in Kiihn and other earlier printed editions 
which I have consulted, but they are quoted Lépyto¢ 
te 6 kai IlavAo¢ by Wetstein and others. I do not 
know on what authority this latter reading rests, but 
the change in order is absolutely necessary for the 
sense; for (1) in this passage nothing more is said 
about Sergius as distinct from Paulus, whereas Paulus 
is again and again mentioned, so that plainly one per- 
son alone is intended (2) in the parallel passage 
Sergius Paulus is mentioned, and the same description 
is given of him as of Paulus here. The alternative 
would be to omit Kal altogether, as the passage is 


- tacitly quoted in Borghesi, Zuvres, viii. 
; Ma ‘ 9 ’ 


. 504. 
ito in Euseb., H. Z., iv. 26: see Waddington, 
Fastes des Provinces A siatiques, p. 73% 
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terest in medical and anatomical learning, 
Moreover, if we may trust the reading, 
there is another striking coincidence be- 
tween the two accounts. The same ex- 
pression, “ who is also Paul ” (6 «a? TaiAog), 
is used to describe Saul of Tarsus in the 
context of the Acts, and L. Sergius in the 
account of Galen. Not the wildest ven- 
ture of criticism could so trample on chro- 
7 as to maintain that the author of 
the Acts borrowed from these treatises of 
Galen; and conversely I have no desire to 
suggest that Galen borrowed from St. 
Luke. But if so, the facts are a warning 
against certain methods of criticism which 
find favor in this age. To sober critics, 
the coincidence will merely furnish an ad- 
ditional illustration of the permanence of 
type which forms so striking a feature in 
the great Roman families. One other re- 
mark is suggested by Galen’s notices of 
his friend. Having introduced him to us 
as “ Sergius who is also Paulus,” he drops 
the former name altogether in the subse- 
quent narrative, and speaks of him again 
and again as Paulus simply. This illus- 
trates the newly-published Cyprian inscrip- 
tion, in which the proconsul of that prov- 
ince is designated by the one name Paulus 
only. 


2. The transition from General Cesno- 
la's “ Cyprus ” to Mr. Wood’s “ Ephesus ” 
carries us forward from the first to the 
third missionary journey of St. Paul. 
Here again, we have illustrative matter of 
some importance. The main feature in 
the narrative of the Acts is the manner in 
which the cultus of the Ephesian Artemis 
dominates the incidents of the apostle’s 
sojourn in that city. As an illustration of 
this feature, it would hardly be possible to 
surpass one of the inscriptions in the ex- 
isting collection.* We seem to be read- 
ing a running commentary on the excited 
appeal of Demetrius the silversmith, when 
we are informed that “not only in this city 
but everywhere temples are dedicated to 
the goddess, and statues erected and altars 
consecrated to her, on account of the man- 
ifest epiphanies which she vouchsafes” 
(rag bn’ abrng yervouévac évapyeig émipaveiac) ; 
that “the greatest proof of the reverence 
paid to her is the fact that a month bears 
her name, being called Artemision among 
ourselves, and Artemisius among the Mac- 
edonians and the other nations of Greece 


* Boeckh, Cor. Inscr. Grac., 2954. The first sen- 
tence which I have quoted is slightly mutilated; but 
the sense is clear. The document bears only too close 
aaa to the utterances of Lourdes in our own 

Ye 














and their respective cities ;” that during 
this month “solemn assemblies and relig 
ious festivals are held, and more especially 
in this our city, which is the nurse of its 
own Ephesian goddess ” (79 tp0¢@ ripe ldiac 
beod tie "Egeciac); and that therefore “the 
people of the Ephesians, considering it 
meet that the whole of this month which 
bears the divine name (rdv éravupov rod Oeiov 
évouaroc) should be kept holy, and dedi- 
cated to the goddess,” had decreed accord- 
ingly. “For so,” concludes this remark- 
able document, “the cultus being set on a 
better footing, our city will continue to 


grow in glory and to be prosperous to all 
time.” The sense of special proprietor- 
ship in this goddess of world-wide fame, 


which pervades the narrative in the Acts, 
could not be better illustrated than by this 
decree. But still the newly-published in- 
scriptions greatly enhance the effect. The 
patron deity not only appears in these as 
“the great goddess Artemis,” as in the 
Acts, but sometimes she is styled “the 
supremely great goddess (# peyiorn @eé6c) 
Artemis.” To her favor all men are in- 
debted for all their choicest possessions. 
She has not only her.priestesses, but her 
temple-curators, her essenes, her divines 
(GcoA6yor), her choristers (izvwdoi) her ver- 
gers (oxnrrovxo), her tirewomen or dress- 
ers (koounreipat), and even her “acrobats,” 
whatever may be meant by some of these 
terms. Fines are allocated to provide 
adornments for her ; endowments are given 
for the cleaning and custody of her im- 
ages; decrees are issued for the public 
exhibition of her treasures. Her birthday 
is again and again mentioned. She is 
seen and heardeverywhere. She is hardly 
more at home in her own sanctuary than 
in the great theatre. This last-mentioned 
place—the scene of the tumult in the 
Acts — is brought vividly before our eyes 
in Mr. Wood’s inscriptions. The theatre 
appears as the recognized place of public 
assembly. Here edicts are proclaimed, 
and decrees recorded, and benefactors 
crowned. When the mob, under the lead- 
ership of Demetrius, gathered here for 
their demonstration against St. Paul and 
his companions, they would find them- 
selves surrounded by memorials which 
might stimulate their zeal for the goddess. 
If the “town-clerk ” had desired to make 
good his assertion, “ What man is there 
that knoweth not that the city of the Ephe- 
Sians is sacristan of the great goddess 
Artemis?” he had only to point to the 
inscriptions which lined the theatre for 
confirmation. The very stones would 
VOL. XXII. 1136 
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have cried out from the walls in response 
to his — 
Nor is the illustration of the magistra- 
cies which are named by St. Luke less 
complete. Three distinct officers are men- 
tioned in the narrative — the Roman pro- 
consul (év@imaroc), the governor of the 
aggre and supreme administrator of the 
aw, translated “deputy ” in our version; 
the recorder (ypamparevc) or chief magis- 
trate of the city itself, translated “ town- 
clerk;” and the Asiarchs (’Aovapyai), or 
mag of the games and of other re- 
igious ceremonials, translated “the chief 
of Asia.” All these appear again and 
again in the newly-discovered inscriptions. 
Sometimes two of the three magistracies 
will be mentioned on the same stone. 
Sometimes the same person will unite in 
himself the two offices of recorder and 
Asiarch, either simultaneously or not. The 
mention of the recorder is especially fre- 
uent. His name is employed to authen- 
ticate every decree and to fix every date. 
But besides these more general illus- 
trations of the account in the Acts, the 
newly-discovered inscriptions throw light 
on some special points in the narrative. 
Thus, where the chief magistrate pro- 
nounces St. Paul and his companions to 
be “neither sacrilegious (lepocbAevc) nor 
blasphemers of our goddess,” * we dis- 
cover aspecial emphasis in the term on 
finding from these inscriptions that certain 
offences (owing to the mutilation of the 
stone, we are unable to determine the spe- 
cial offences) were treated as constructive 
sacrilege against the goddess. “ Let it be 
regarded as sacrilege and impiety” (éero 
lepoovaia kat doéBeva), says an inscription 
found in this very theatre,t though not 
yet set up at the time when the “ town- 
clerk” spoke. So again, where the same 
speaker describes the city of Ephesus as 
the meocoros, the “temple-sweeper” or 
“sacristan of the great goddess Artemis,” 
we find in these inscriptions for the first 
time a direct example of this term so ap- 
lied. Though the term xeocoros in itself 
is capable of general application, yet as a 
matter of fact, when used of Ephesus on 
coins and inscriptions (as commonly in the 
case of other Asiatic cities), it has refer- 
ence to the cultus not of the patron deity, 
but of the Roman emperors. In this 
sense Ephesus is described as “ twice ” or 
“thrice sacristan,” as the case may be, 


* Acts xix. 37, where lepoobAoue is oddly translated 
* robbers of churches.” . ; 
t Inscr. vi. I Pp. 14. 
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the term being used absolutely. There 
was indeed every probability that the same 
term would be employed x: be to describe 
the relation of the city to Artemis. Bya 

lausible but highly precarious conjecture 
it had been introduced into the lacuna of a 
mutilated inscription.* By a highly prob- 
able but not certain interpretation it had 
been elicited from the legend on a coin.t 
There were analogies too which supported 
it. Thus the Magnesians are styled on 
the coins “sacristans of Artemis ;” ¢ and 
at Ephesus itself an individual priest is 
designated by the same term “ sacristan 
of Artemis.” § Nor did it seem unlikely 
that a city which styled itself “the nurse 
of Artemis” should also claim the less 
audacious title of “ sacristan” to this same 
goddess. Still probability is not certainty ; 
and (so far as I am aware) no direct exam- 
ple was forthcoming. Mr. Wood’s in- 
scriptions supply this defect. On one of 
these “the city of the Ephesians” is de- 
scribed as “ twice sacristan of the Augusti 
according to the decrees of the Senate and 
sacristan of Artemis.” || 

One other special coincidence deserves 
notice. The recorder, desirous of pacify- 
ing the tumult, appeals to the recognized 
forms of law. “If Demetrius and his fel- 
low-craftsmen,” he says, “have a matter 
against any one, assizes are held, and 
there are proconsuls.{ Let them indict 
one another. But if you have any further 
question (z.¢., one which does not fall with- 
in the province of the courts of justice), it 
shall be settled in the lawful (regular) as- 
sembly.” By a “lawful (regular) assembly” 
(évvopog éxxAnoia) he means one of those 
which were held on stated days already 
predetermined by the law, as opposed 
to those which were called together on 
special emergencies out of the ordinary 
course, though in another sense these lat- 
ter might be equally “lawful.” An in- 


* Boeckh, Corp. Inscr., ayy Tole vewkopov TOY 


SeBaorav povwly dra[oavr] dé tHe Apréusdoc. 

+ Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ii., p. 520. The legend is— 
ESESION « TPIS - NEGKOPON - KAI: TH - 
APTEMIAOS, 

+t Mionnet, iii., p. 153, Suppl. vi.g PP. 245, 247) 250, 


253. 

‘ Xen., A nab. v. 3, 6. 

Inscr. vi. 6, p: 50. 

T Acts xix. 38, GyOpacot (sc. huépar] dyovrat nat 
dvOiraroi eioty, translated “the law is open, and 
there are deputies,” in the Authorized Version, but 
the margin, “the court days are kept,” gives the right 
sense of the first clause. In the second clause ‘‘ pro- 
consuls”’ is arhetorical plural, just as, ¢.g., in Euripides 
Lag Taur. 1359) Orestes and Pylades are upbraided 

or ‘stealing from the land its images and priestesses” 
(kAérrovrec éx yng Foava xql Punrodovs), though 


there was only one image and one priestess. 
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scription, found in this very theatre in 
which the words were uttered, illustrates 
this technical sense of “lawful.” It pro- 
vides that a certain silver image of Athene 
shall be brought and “set at every lawful 
(regular) assembly (xara méoav vopipov éxxAn- 
oiav) above the bench where the boys sit.” * 

With these facts in view, we are justi- 
fied in saying that ancient literature has 
preserved no picture of the Ephesus of 
imperial times —the Ephesus which has 
been unearthed by the sagacity and perse- 
verance of Mr. Wood—comparable for 
its lifelike truthfulness to the narrative of 
St. Paul’s sojourn there in the Acts. 

I am tempted to add one other illustra- 
tion of an ancient Christian writer, which 
these inscriptions furnish. Ignatius, writ- 
ing to the Ephesians from Smyrna in the 
early years of the second century, borrows 
an image from the sacred pageant of some 
heathen deity, where the statues, sacred 
vessels, and other treasures of the temple 
are borne in solemn procession. He tells 
his Christian readers that they all are 
marching in festive pomp along the via 
sacra — the way of love — which leads to 
God; they all are bearers of treasures 
committed to them,—for they carry their 
God, their Christ, their shrine, their 
sacred things in their heart.t The image 
was not new. It is found in Stoic writers. 
It underlies the surname Theophorus, 
the “God-bearer,” which Ignatius him- 
self adopted. But he had in his company 
several Ephesian delegates when he wrote ; 
and the newly-discovered inscriptions in- 
form us that the practice which supplies 
the metaphor had received a fresh impulse 
at Ephesus shortly before this letter was 
written. The most important inscriptions 
in Mr. Wood’s collection relate to a gift 
of numerous valuable statues, images, and 
other treasures to the temple of Artemis, 
by one C. Vibius Salutaris, with an en- 
dowment for their custody. In one of 
these (dated A.D. 104) it is ordained that 
the treasures so given shall be carried in 
solemn procession from the temple to the 
theatre and back “at every meeting of the 
assembly, and at the gymnastic contests, 
and on the other days that may be directed 
by the council arid the people.” Orders are 
given respecting the persons forming the 
procession, as well as respecting its route. 
It must pass through the length of the city, 
entering by the Magnesian Gate and leav- 
ing by the Coressian,t 


* Inscr. vi. 1, p. 38 
t Ignat. Zphkes. 9. 
> Lnscr. Vie ny Po 42 
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From All The Year Round. 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was the narrowest street imaginable, 
a mere flagged passage indeed, protected 
by little posts and chains from suspicion 
even of being anything so vulgar as a 
thoroughfare; and opening into one of 
those quaint old Bloomsbury squares at 
one at and a quainter old crescent at the 
other. There was a church at the corner, 
old too, with a square Gothic tower, built 
in grey stone, green with damp, and black 
with age and soot, and abutting directly 
on the pavement, without any intervening 
space of grass or gravel to give it dignity 
and seclusion. The house stood close 
beside it, a little back in the shadow of 
the big tower, and divided from the side- 
walk by a flight of stone steps and an iron 
railing; a tall, narrow, dark-red building 
of the time of Queen Anne, with a pon- 
derous brazen knocker, and a couple of 
antiquated iron extinguishers, set at either 
side of the gateway: extinguishers which 
the link-boys were wont to use to quench 
their flaring torches, in the old days, after 
their mistress had emerged, powdered 
and hooped, and with dainty patches set 
cunningly on cheek and chin, from the 
sedan-chair which had borne her to a 
night’s festivity at Ranelagh or Vauxhall ; 
and had been handed by her brocaded and 
bagwigged lord up the tall flight of steps 
aforementioned. 

I wonder was ever a damsel among those 
high-heeled and delicate-featured belles of 
the eighteenth century, one-tenth part as 
lovely as she who reigned in the old red 
house when I lived over the way? Ah 


me! how often I have sat and watched: 


her, doing nothing, thinkin 
taking in the mere sight of her grace and 
beauty, as if they were rest and refresh- 
ment to the wearied mind and worn-out 
body ! 

I was only a London surgeon, a plain, 
middle-aged bachelor, with a large practice, 
and a big, dingy house, facing the old, red- 
brick tenement over the way; a house in 
which I snatched my hasty hours of rest, 
and devoured hurried meals, and saw ser- 
vant girls and other impecunious patients 
for a couple of hours in the morning; but 
which had never been sanctified by a 
woman’s loving smile, or gladdened by the 
patter of baby feet; or made beautiful by 
the flowers, and needlework, and thousand 
and one trifles which make even the home- 
liest “home” so different from the mere 
house in which a man lives. The house 


nothing, only 
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across the street was of far more interest 
to me than my own. 

I suppose Miss Robarts must have 
been about one-and-twenty when she and 
her father first came to live there. She 
attracted my attention at once, a tall, slim, 
delicate-looking girl, chiefly noticeable for 
the languor of bearing and movement, in 
contrast to the noble lines of her face and 
form, as she sallied out of a morning to 
early service at the grey old church; the 
bloomy whiteness of her cheek showing 
whiter near her plain black dress and the 
red edges of her big prayer-book. The 
book seemed too heavy for the slender fin- 
gers which carried it. -Doctors notice 
these things, you see; but I am glad to’ 
think I began to take an interest in her, 
even then. 

The interest grew, however, even when 
the cause for it was gone; for, before 
many months, I saw that the sweet face, 
with its crown of nut-brown hair, looking 
out over a fence of mignonette for her 
father’s return of an evening, had gained 
a delicate rose-tint, which showed brighter 
for the olive-green background of the 
heavy window-curtains, against which her 
small head took a golden tinge. 

I think her father was very fond of her. 
He was a thin, stiff-looking, white-haired 
man, and used to scold her sometimes for 
coming out into the evening air with noth- 
ing on her head, when she met him at 
the door in the summer twilight; and 
sometimes I could hear his voice sounding 
sharp and peevish, as he sallied forth to 
business of a morning. But you could 
not see his face when he came out with 
her on his arm on Sunday, or the way in 
which he glared at any man bold enough 
to lift his eyes to her, without telling in a 
moment that she was the very pride and 
joy of his heart. 

I don’t know when I first began to 
watch for my fair neighbor, and note her 
doings. You see I had not much to 
amuse me in my own home, and grad- 
ually I grew to know her habits so well, 
that it would have made any one laugh to 
see how I watched for bright spring or 
summer mornings; for then I knew she 
would come out on a little piece of 
leads between their house and the body 
of the church, which she had cleverl 
converted into a garden for herself. 
believe that in reality it was the roof of 
the vestry, but she gained access to it by 
a staircase window and a couple of steps; 
and there of an early morning I used to 
see her, her tall figure outlined against an 
oblong patch of pale blue sky, great coarse 
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red pots of yellow daffodils and big purple 
flags about her feet, sometimes her head 
thrown back and her arms lifted, the wind 
blowing little soft locks about her brow, 
and ruffling the drapery of her simple 
morning gown, as she nailed some truant 
bough of Virginia creeper back against the 
dingy red-brick wall where she had trained 
it; sometimes standing with bent head, 
and beautiful white hands clasped round a 
pot of tall white narcissus, drinking in the 
sweetness and fragrance with a delight 
which never guessed at possible onlookers. 
Now and then, too, a long, slanting ray of 
sunlight would steal out across the house- 
tops, and fall athwart her pretty head and 
the yellow daffodils about her feet; or a 
great clang of bells would burst from the 
clustered grey pinnacles of the old church- 
tower overhead, startling a whole cloud of 
sparrows from their nests in grimly leer- 
ing gargoyles, or floriated niches, into the 
blue expanse above; and all the while the 
roar of the great thoroughfares beyond 
could be heard, like the muffled beatings 
of a mighty heart, pulsing over grey house- 
roofs and church-towers and the vivid 
green glimmer of trees in the old square 
at the corner — a ceaseless echo of all the 
toil, and pain, and sin, and turmoil seeth- 
ing ever higher and higher in the great 
city beyond. 


That brief morning vision was like a lit- 
tle poem to me; but it was not only then 
that I saw her. 

The Robartses had a custom, unlike 
most Londoners, of not drawing down 
their parlor blinds or shutting the shutters 


till bedtime. Perhaps they had lived in 
the country, where people are not so 
anxious to shut out the sweet blue night 
and stars. Any way, it was a habit of 
theirs ; and I, sitting in the old armchair 
in my dusky parlor over the way, and 
often too tired after a long day’s toil even 
to read, used to find quite a home-like re- 
flection in the warm glow of the parlor- 
window opposite—the old man’s white 
hair and her white dress gleaming out 
—_ the dull green walls, the glimmer 
of gold from the picture-frames, and her 
head bent over the keys of the tall ebony 
harmonium, with the orange light from the 
fire making a warm aureole about it, till 
the grand notes of the instrument, subdued 
by distance, and mingling with her voice, 
poured out in Schubert’s matchless ‘4 d- 
dio,” or the grander cadence of a “Credo” 
by Mozart. At those times I was glad to 
shut my eyes and listen only — listen till 
the music and the glow and the gold-green 
brightness about the two heads grew into 
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one harmonious whole, and became in my 
fancy a part of me; as though it were m 
room that held them, and she were in it 
singing tome. I wonder if it would have 
angered her if she had known; but she 
never did. I never even saw her glance 
across the way. 

At last I came to know her. 

They had been living nearly five years 
in the old red house, when one day Mr. 
Robarts was taken suddenly ill. It was 
a kind of fit; and in their anxiety to get 
the nearest assistance they sent across to 
me. Of course I went, and it was Magda- 
len who met me in the hall, put her hand 
in mine, and saying: “ Thank you for com- 
ing; my father is very ill, and our doctor 
is away on the Continent,” led me straight 
up-stairs to the room where the old gen- 
tleman was lying insensible. 

By the time I came down again he was 
not only conscious, but declaring himself 
so much better that, if I had not abso- 
lutely forbidden it, he would have dressed 
and gone out asusual. There were grate- 
ful tears in Magdalen’s eyes when she 
thanked me this time; and, sweet as her 
voice had sounded when it floated across 
the street in Schubert and Mozart, I neyer 
thought the low, rich tones half so full of 
melody as now when I heard them speak- 
ing —as in my dreams I had sometimes 
fancied them speaking—to me. It went 
to my heart to chill her gratitude by bad 
news, but truth must out where health 
is in question, and I’ had to tell her that I 
was afraid her father would not be quite 
well for some time yet; and to ask if his 
medical man would be long away. 

“1 don’t know — months perhaps. He 
was very ill himself when he went. Doc- 
tor, do you mean that there is anything 
the matter with papa—anything more 
than weakness and this hot weather ?”’ 

There was such a look of appeal in her 
eyes that involuntarily I laid my hand on 
hers, as if I were soothing a child. 

“You know there must always be some 
cause for weakness when a man is not nat- 
urally feeble, my dear young lady; and 
even a little cause ought to be taken in 
time to prevent its getting greater. I 
don’t think there is any reason for you 
to be frightened about him, but he ought to 
have advice, and the sooner the better.” 

That evening I got a note from Mr. 
Robarts asking me to call on him on the 
following morning, and adding, — 

“ My own doctor is away, as you know. 
I detest his partner, and put no faith in 
bigwigs. If you think you can put me to 
rights, I shall be very glad.” 
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I sent word that I would do as he 
wished; and from that day no other per- 
son attended him till his death. He had 
an internal malady, which had grown by 
neglect into even graver proportions than 
I had at first supposed. It was that which 
made him irritable and captious, and in- 
clined at times to tyrannize even over the 
one being he loved, his only child; but he 
was quite aware of it, and in his better 
moments would tell me: “I am afraid 
pain makes me testy, doctor. I was harsh 
with Magdalen when you were here yes- 
terday; but she’s a good girl, a very good 
girl. She loves her old father, and never 

ives him back a sharp word or sour 
ook.” . 

And I don’t believe she ever did. We 
were good friends now, and I saw her often 
and in many moods — sad, and gay, and 

layful, and dreamy— but never with a 
rown on the smooth, fair brow or bitter 
words on the lips. 

Yet she had known trouble in her life, 
and had been crossed in her dearest 
wishes by the old man to whom she de- 
voted her life. He told me all about it 
one evening, when, Magdalen having gone 
to the opera with a friend, I was playing 
piquet with him in her stead. 

The talk had turned upon her. I don’t 
think the tea was strong enough, and he 
began to grumble at her absence. I 
thought of the various sorts of tea — cold, 
smoky, and flavorless— with which my 
cook was in the habit of favoring me, and 
asked him what he would do when she was 
married, adding, with an absurd anxiet 
for the answer which even struck myself, 
that I supposed he did not expect to keep 


her long with him. He looked up from his 


cards, frowning. 

“What do you mean, doctor? You 
don’t think But pshaw! She sees 
no one here who would take her fancy ; 
and the old affair was over long ago. I 
don’t believe she even remembers it now. 
Come, you doctors have a way of looking 
into people’s feelings through their faces. 
Don’t you think she looks as well and 
happy as any girl you know?” 

“Quite happy and very well,” I an- 
swered decidedly, and he smiled. My 
words evidently pleased him. 

“Ha!so I say. I am glad you agree 
with me, for it’s all owing to me. She 
wouldn’t have looked well or happy if she 
had married some ne’er-do-well who would 
have brought her to beggary, and run away 
from her in a twelvemonth. Eh, what do 
you think ?” 

“I think such a fate would have killed 
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a Was there ever—any chance of 
it 

It was not a fair question, and I hesi- 
tated before putting it. The old man only 
laughed, however. 

“Chance! It was touch and po. She 
wasn’t twenty-one, when a fellow, a 

ounger son with a heap of debts at his 
ner and not a farthing to bless himself 
with, fell in love with her, and succeeded 
in entrapping her into a promise. I was 
away at the time; and, unfortunately, her 
letter enclosing one from him missed me ; 
and she interpreted something in the next 
I wrote her into consent; and positively 
considered herself engaged to the scamp. 
Egad! I promise you the engagement 
didn’t last long after I returned! She 
was under age, so that I could have 
claimed her obedience, anyhow; but my 
Magdalen’s a good girl, and I had been 
father and mother both to her since my 
wed wife’s death. She didn’t need to be 
orced into her duty; and, as to the young 
adventurer, I warrant you I didn’t waste 
soft words on him, when I showed him 
to the door. He begged hard for a last 
interview; but I said: ‘ No, you’ve made 
my child unhappy enough as it is. I 
won’t have you make her more so;’ and I 
didn’t.” 

“Then that was the end of it? They 
never met again?” 

“Never. I toék her away next day; 
and, though he wrote to her on the follow- 
ing one, I thought it was one of those 
cases where a father has a right to exer- 
cise his discretion. The letter is there 
now,” nodding his head to a tall escritoire 
in the corner of the room. “I’m an hon- 
orable man, and I never even opened it. 
I daresay it’s full of ranting and love-sick 
vows ; but they’ll do no harm there, and 
as for Magdalen — look at her!” 

Yes, she was very calm and fair to look 
at. Yet, with the glad feeling that it was 
so, and that the girlish love of six years 
back was, as the old man said, a dream “ 
scarcely remembered, I could not repress 
a shudder at the pitiless way in which it 
had been stamped out, and an emotion of 
pity for the poor boy, who for a few days 
had thought to possess a treasure, which, 
in that moment, I knew it would have been 
death to me to lose. And she? Up in 
my mind rose a vision of her as I had first 
seen her, frail and white, with drooping 
head and languid step. Surely she too 
must have suffered; but, at least, it was 
over now — and, doubtless, it was for her 
happiness. From my heart —a heart still 
aching from the discovery of how precious 
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she was to me — I hoped that it might be 
so. Mr. Robarts took up his cards again 
with a serene air. 

“T] hardly think Magdalen will marry,” 
he said cheerfully. “She is difficult, very 
difficult to please; and, as you see, she 
loves me, and is quite happy in her home. 
Perhaps, when I am gone indeed , . . but 
it is your lead, I think?” and he returned 
to the game with renewed interest. 

“ A man habituated to selfishness,” I 
said to myself; but I had no right to pur- 
sue the subject, and there it might have 
rested forever if an incident had not 
recalled it. I had promised to lend 
Magdalen a book she wanted, and on 
the evening following this I went across 
the street to give it her, and, hearing she 
was in the dining-room, passed in there 
unannounced. The next moment, how- 
ever, I was sorry that I had done so, for, 
to my great surprise and distress, I found 
her crying. 

Of course she started up at my en- 


trance, brushing the tears from her eyes, 


and I don’t know which of us felt most 
embarrassment. I fear I showed mine 
and the concern I felt very visibly; for 
she recovered herself almost at once, and 
there was something so sweet and gra- 
cious in the way in which she received my 
bungling apology, seeming to put her own 
annoyance completely out of sight in the 
effort to set me at ease, that I was sur- 
' prised when, just as I was leaving, she 
stopped me 7 saying with more girlish 
agitation than I had ever seen in her, and 
yet with a frank dignity which always 
seemed a part of her nature, — 

“ Dr. Elliot, you were surprised to find 
me crying just now; but I am not in any 
trouble. You look so sorry that I must 
tell you so.” 

I suppose I did not look satisfied; for 
she tried to smile and came nearer, lean- 
ing her clasped hands on the table. 

“You were speaking last night to papa 
about my marrying. He was not so well 
this morning, and — and the idea fretted 
him. Pray do not do so again, ever. I 
do not mean to marry. He wants me. 
He could not do without me; and he is 
right in what he told you. I am quite 
happy, perfectly happy, and contented here 
with him — happier than I could be with 
any one or anywhere else.” 

“You are young to say that, my dear,” I 
said gently. 

You see I was past forty, an old man 
compared to her; and the tears in her 
eyes made me feel more tenderly to her. 

“Iam not too young to know what is 
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4 and good for me,” she answered. 
6“ 
I 


y father has only me in the world, and 
——” Her eyes wandered out to the 
green-blue of the twilight sky, and fixed 
themselves there with a strange, wistful 
look, as if she were appealing to some one 
far, far away. There was a little chea 
ring on the third finger of her left hand. 
She covered it gently with the other, 
stroking it backwards and forwards softly. 
“How could I have had any happiness 
apart from his? And he has Lem so ten- 
der to me always. Other girls have moth- 
ers; but I—the study of his life has 
been that I should not miss mine. . Think 
what it would be to him now to miss me! 
And pray, pray, never-say anything to him 
to make him fear that he will.” 

“My dear,” I said again, “you may 
trust me. Your father has a good daugh- 
ter. I hope Heaven will bless her.” 

I hardly thought she heard me, for her 
eyes were still fixed on the sky in that far- 
away gaze; only, after a moment, a grave 
sweet smile came into them, and she held 
out her hand to me, saying, — 

“Thank you, doctor; I do trust you 
already. Indeed, I think you are one of 
the best friends I have.” And then she 
added, with a little laugh, as if trying to 
shake off the least remains of her sadness: 
“It seems strange that we should have 
grown to know each other so- well after 
only six months’ acquaintance, when for 
five years we have been living with only 
this narrow street between us, and never 
even dreaming of each other’s existence. 
Why, the one thing I knew of your house 
was that it had a brass plate on the door, 
and I don’t once recollect taking the trou- 
ble to look across, or to ask whether it be- 
longed to a doctor or a dancing-mistress, 
until the day papa had that fit.” 

Not once! And all those five years her 
house had been the one home-spot in my 
toilsome life! Yet, after all, it was only 
natural. What was there on my side of 
the way? An ugly, middle-aged man and 
a dingy house. It was she who made her 
side what it was to me. For the rest, I 
was content enough at learning from her 
own lips that she was as happy as she 
looked, and would not change her lot for 
that which had once been offered her, if 
she had had the opportunity. 

“Poor lad! But I daresay he, too, has 
consoled himself,” I said to myself as I 
went away. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was early spring. There was a soft, 
balmy feeling in the air. The bare branch- 
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es of the almond-trees were dotted over 
with tiny, rose-colored buds, a few brave 
rimroses were thrusting up their pale yel- 
Oe blossoms out of the dark-brown mould. 
Women were crying “ Hyacinths!” in the 
street, and tempting passers-by with bas- 
kets heaped with their tall odorous clumps 
of white and pink and creamy bells. 
There were birds twittering in the square, 
and a stir of new life and freshness all 
through the world; but Mr. Robarts was 
not so well. He had been confined to the 
house for several days; and I went over 
to sit with him one afternoon, so that Mag- 
dalen might get out for a little fresh air. 

“You won’t leave him till I do come 
back,” she said, lingering even after her 
bonnet was on. “Promise me, doctor. 
He is so disobedient to orders that he 
is not to be trusted by himself; but if 

ou —— 

“Yes,” I said, “I will stay, don’t be 
afraid. I can promise you that or— any- 
thing else that you ask.” The exceeding 
loveliness of her face had struck me even 
more that day than usual. I could not 
take my eyes off it till she was gone; and 
then, as I turned back to her father, I met 
his fixed on me. They were keen grey 
eyes; and in their hard scrutiny I read 
that which told me without any words that 


something in my face or tone had betrayed 
me, and that my secret was no longer my 


own. Well, I had naught to be ashamed 
of, and after the moment’s shock I was 
man enough to meet his gaze fully and 
calmly. He was silent for a little; and 
then said, — 

“T have just found out something. Do 
you know what it is, Dr. Elliot ?” 

“I think so. Isn’t it that there are more 
fools in the world than you were aware of 
afew moments back? You have discov 
ered that I. care for your daughter. I 
have known it myself for some time back ; 
but what does it matter? I hoped no one 
would ever guess it; and, after all, it is 
not my fault.” 

To my unutterable surprise he put out 
his hand to me, smiling. 

“What is not your oult 2 To tell you 
the truth, I have once or twice before sus- 
pected your feelings for Magdalen; and I 
am glad you have owned it. You call ita 
folly, though. In what way?” 

“Only that it is a folly for any man to 
stake his whole heart on something he has 
no hopes of winning.” 

“Hem! You are modest; or —may I 
ask if Magdalen has already convinced 
= h the hopelessness of your affec- 

on 
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“T have never so much as hinted at its 
existence to her. I should have thought 
you knew me well enough for that, Mr. 
Robarts. Indeed, I fancied that you” 
“ Wouldn’t have heard of it? Well, to 
be frank with you, when the idea first 
flashed across my mind, it did startle me; 
but I have thought over it since then; and 
I don’t mind telling you that, if I were to 
ive my child to any man, I would rather 
it were you than another.” 
I was struck dumb with astonishment, 
He smiled again and went on. 
“It is simply this— I know you. You 
are an honorable and kind-hearted man, 
I believe you are in a position to keep her 
in the style she has been accustomed to; 
and also that, if she were your wife, you 
would be good and faithful to her. Am I 
right, or not?” 
I rose and answered ——— Well, well, 
what do the words matter now? But I 
must have made my meaning plain at any 
rate; for he pressed my hand kindly. 
“There! you are a good fellow, doctor, 
and I believe you. There is one stipula- 
tion, however, which I must make. Will 
you agree to it?” 
“You have been so wonderfully gener- 
ous to me, Mr. Robarts, it would te hard 
if I did not agree to anything you asked.” 
“ Don’t take my child from me, then. I 
have a fancy I am not here for very long; 
but I could not live without her. You will 
promise me.” 
I knew she would not have left him ; but 
I promised notwithstanding. 
“ Thank you; and — don’t say anything 
to her yet awhile. I do not believe that 
she cares for you at present, or guesses at 
our caring for her, or I would not ask it; 
ut overhastiness might only upset her 

<- and damage your own cause. Leave 
er alone for a while.” 

I assented; and meanwhile I will tell 
you what I did. I set to work to beautify 
and refurnish my ugly old house from gar- 
ret to cellar; and I got together pictures, 
and old china, and quaint brasses, and I 
cunningly persuaded Heaton —old Rob- 
arts laughing in his sleeve at us all the 
while — that I had little taste and less time 
of my own for such things; and so won 
her to lend me hers in the choice of nearly 
all I purchased; being wishful that they 
should be all according to her own taste 
so that the home, to which one day I-hoped 
to bring my darling, should not repel her 
by its unlikeness to that she left. I re- 
member her saying to me one day that she 
should quite look on it as her house when 
it was finished; and I hardly know wheth- 
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er the words gave me most pain or pleas- 
ure. Would she have said it if there had 
been any feeling in her heart akin to that 
in mine for her? And yet she took such 
a frank and eager interest in it alls and 
was so warmly cordial and trustful with 
me! I knew at least that she liked me, 
and how often is not liking only love’s pre- 
lude? I had much secret doubt and fear 
and anxiety about that time; but I look 
back on it now, and know that I was very 
happy in it all the same. 

The end came sooner than any of us 
expected. Mr. Robarts was taken sud- 
denly worse one evening in early May. A 
succession of fainting fits followed; and 
though he rallied from them, it was only 
to pain too keen for his exhausted frame 
to bear. Before midday on the morrow 
he was dead; and Magdalen knelt weep- 
ing by the bed where a few moments back 
he had tried to clasp our two hands in his 
dying fingers, and had whispered in hoarse, 
gasping tones, — 

“ Take care of her, Elliot. I trust her 
to you. Magdalen, remember, I — leave 
— you — to his care.” 

Ah me! it was more than “care” that 
I longed to give her then, my poor dar- 
ling, in the first hour of her desolation ; 
but no one save an utterly self-engrossed 
coward would have spoken to her of love 
and marriage at such a time; and it was 
enough that she did not repel the affec- 
tionate authority which, for her own good, 
I felt bound to use to her; and submitted 
to be ruled and tended by me with a meek, 
childlike passivity which made her more 
than ever dear and precious to me. 

“TI will wait a week,” I said to myself. 
“One week more, and then, after the 
funeral, I will speak to her. I do not 
think she will send me away,” and I did 
not. There was something in the look of 
her eyes when she thanked me, in the 
clinging touch of her fingers when they 
rested in mine, which, through all sense of 
my unworthiness, made me hope at last. 

Mr. Robarts had few relations, and no 
near or trusted ones. He had left a writ- 
ten request that I would take charge of 
his papers, burn all that were not of im- 

rtance, and arrange the funeral and 
egal matters. ‘It would spare Magdalen 
somewhat; and she was to write to an 
elderly cousin in Scotland, who had long 
ago agreed to come to her in the event of 
such a contingency; but her letter found 
the elderly cousin ill and unfit to travel for 
several days, and Magdalen would not go 
to her or leave the house till after the 
funeral; neither had I the heart to urge it. 





“You are here, and you do all that I 
want, or that any one could do for me. I 
am much happier alone,” she had = 
with a pitiful quiver about her beautif 
mouth; and I took her hands in mine and 
answered,— 

“* My dear, you shall do just as you like. 
If being alone is a comfort to you, no one 
shall disturb you,” and certainly I did not. 
I had to be there every day on business; 
but very often I did not see her at all. I 
was busy with the papers I have men- 
tioned ; and she matt left her own room. 
The little garden on the leads was gay 
with spring flowers, and the ivy was put- 
ting forth allits fresh green shoots; but 
she never went into it now, and it had 
lost all its beauty for me. 

I was over at the house one evening 
turning out the old oak cabinet, where her 
father had once told me he kept most of 
his private letters. It was a wearisome 
task enough, for they had all to be looked 
through before being destroyed; but I 
was glad to do it, for I knew that many 
would have pained Magdalen sadly; and 
in course of time came to one, set aside 
in an old pocket-book by itself, and with- 
out anenvelope. I had glanced through it 
and had seen the signature before I real- 
ized that it was not written to Mr. Rob- 
arts at all, but to his daughter, from one 
Guy Latham — the letter written by Mag- 
dalen’s lover, which had never been suf- 
fered to reach her. I don’t know much 
about love-letters, and I suppose this was 
not different to the generality; yet I felt 
that I would rather die than that she 


| should see this, the passionate appeal of a 


young man desperately in love, and furi- 
ous at the cruelty which had separated 
him from its object. “I know you love 
me,” he wrote. “ Be true to me; and nei- 
ther time nor absence shall shake my 
fidelity. Your father has behaved like a 
brute and a tyrant to us; but only wait 
for me, my angel, till I can make a home 
for you, and we shall be happy in spite of 
him,” and I, reading it, wondered whether, 
if she had seen it, she would have granted 
the prayer, and gone on waiting for him 
till then. It was a question which was 
very terrible to me, and I shut the cab- 
inet, and sat down to ponder over the let- 
ter. The doubt was what I should do 
about it even now. 

Her father had kept it from her, and 
had never intended it to reach her eyes. 
It had been written six years ago, when 
she was only a young girl. The youn 
man had never been seen or heard o} 
since. The probability was that he had 
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long since forgotten her, and she — well, 
she had wept for him, and had dried her 
tears and grown happy again as she had 
been before he crossed her path. What 
earthly end could showing her this letter 
serve now, save to upset her peace of 
mind, add a cruel tinge of bitterness to 
her grief for her father, and perhaps stir 
up some morbid scruple as to her right to 
accept the new love which was waiting to 
be offered to her? I thought of it all 
night and all the next day, and in all ways 
and lights, but this was the result to which 
1 invariably came; and in the end I re- 
solved to abide by it. I did not destroy 
the letter, however; something within me 
made me averse to doing so; and I locked 
it up again with other papers which were 
to remain in my keeping. 

The funeral was on the following day. 
Magdalen would go, though I tried to 
persuade her to the contrary, for it was a 
cold, raw day, and I was afraid for her 
health; but, though pale as death, she was 
very calm, and even at the graveside made 
no moan or crying; but stood there with 
locked hands and head a little bent, a tall, 
slender figure, all black from head to foot, 
cut out against the faint red color of an 
afternoon sky —a figure so solitary and 
pathetic in its voiceless bereavement, that 
it comes back to me even now with the 
longing I had then to take her in my arms, 
and so show her that love had not left her 
alone in the world after all. 

“ But to-morrow,” I said to myself, as I 
put her and Cousin Jane, who had arrived 
in time for the ceremony, into the car- 
riage. “Only till tomorrow! We shall 
both know then.” Was it some mocking 
fiend which whispered to me that if she 
cared for me she would never have kept 
her face so steadily averted from mine, 
and answered me as briefly and coldly as 
I fancied she had done all that day — the 
day which saw the completion of the last 
services I could do for her? But what 
did it matter? I would have served her 
all my life long, even if I had known I 
could never have so much reward asa 
smile from her.. Young men, when they 
make love, do it as they run and leap, for 
the prize they hope to win. With men of 
my age itis different. When we love a 
woman, it is not what we can get from her, 
but what we can do for her that we think 
about. 

I went to see her on the following day. 
She was in the dining-room, the servant 
said, and alone; and there I found her. I 
had gone in unannounced, and I must 
have startled her, for a deep crimson spot 
Came into her cheek as she rose to greet 


H 





me, and I felt her hand tremble in mine. 
It had never done so before. 

“TI did not expect you,” she said, a little 
formally. “It is kind of you to’ come, 
when I have been taking up so much of 
your time of late. Cousin Jane has only 
Just gone up-stairs. I will ring for her,” 
and she was reaching out her hand to the 
bell when I stopped her. 

“ Do not ring just yet,” I said. “I have 
something I want to say to you first. Do 
you mind? It is not a good time, perhaps, 

ut I will not keep you long, and I have 
waited ——” My voice was husky, and I 
broke off. I did not tell her how long I 
had waited. Her sweet, soft eyes met 
mine with a questioning glance. Some- 
how she must have guessed that it was no 
trifle I had come about, for her face had 
grown very white again; yet even then the 
trouble and yearning which I could not 
keep out of mine touched her. She an- 
swered very gently, — 

“You may en. me as long as you like. 
Do you think I have forgotten what you 
were to papa, and that he left me to your 
care? Whatis it you want to say to me?” 

She was still looking up at me, The 
late coldness which had so distressed me 
had quite gone from her manner. It was 
grave and full of trust. I had got my op- 
portunity at last, and how did I use it? 
Why, I let go her hand, turned away from 
her sweet eyes, and, crossing the room, 
unlocked the oak cabinet in the corner, 
and took out Guy Latham’s letter. I had 
decided that it ought never to be shown 
her. My mind was quite clear on the 
subject. My reason and my conscience 
were alike convinced, and—— Well, 
well, I daresay I am a blundering, incon- 
sistent fellow; but I couldn’t help it. I 
could not take advantage of an absent 
man when it came to the point, no, not 
even if I were to win Magdalen by so 
doing; and so I just put the letter in her 
hand and said, — 

“I have something to show you first. I 
foynd this among your father’s papers, It 
was written over six years ago; but he 
thought it better not to give it you then. 
You will not blame him even if he was 


wrong; for he meant it for your good. 
Do you know the handwriting?” 

For the moment — one glad moment — 
I hardly thought she did; for she looked 
up at me, and then at the paper witha 
puzzled, wondering glance. Then I, look- 


ing on with what a sore-wrung heart no 
man can know, saw the blood suddenly 
rush upinto her face, dyeing throat and 
cheeks and brow with one vivid crimson 


glow. Her lips parted with a quick, shiv- 
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ering gasp, her great eyes dilated with a 
look half fierce, half tender and yearning; 
and then a cloud came over them, “there 
came.a mist and a driving rain,” and down 
came the tears in a blinding torrent, bow- 
ing the fair head, and shaking the slender 
figure, and blotting all the faded words 
with their passionate drops, as she hid her 
face above them, murmuring the name 
which I had read at the bottom of the let- 
ter; but which none had heard cross her 
lips for many a weary year. 

“Guy! MyGuy! Oh! why did I never 
see it!” 

I said nothing. What could I say— 
ay, or do either, in such a case? hen 
Wife and home, and all that this world 
holds for a man has just been swept away 
by a mountain avalanche, it is not words 
that you expect from him. He may know 
that in that one moment his heart has 
broken; but what of that? Hearts break 
every day; and mine — even then the worst 
ache in it was to see her grief and be so 
impotent to heal it. Yes, that was the 
worst of it; that passion of sorrow told me 
that my hope was vain; I should never 
now have the right to comfort and protect 
her as I had prayed I might; and I turned 
my face away, and crushed my hands 
together with a stifled groan for the van- 
ishing of my foolish dream. 

It was she who recalled me. Far more 
quickly than I had thought for she checked 
her grief, brushing the tears from her eyes 
with the air of one long used to repres- 
sion, and touched me half timidly on the 
arm, as though she feared I was displeased 
with her. 

“T am so sorry,” she said gently. “ Dr. 
Elliot, I do not know what you are think- 
ing of me; but it was the sudden shock; 
and it is solong since ——” Her voice 
broke, and her eyes wandered to the letter 
which her other. hand held pressed gently 
against her bosom. “I loved him,” she 
said, looking up at me again with a sweet 
simplicity that was above all disguise, 
“and we were parted. Ido not blame my 
dear father; and it is all over now. I 
ought not to have given way so, and before 
you. What was it that you wanted to say 
to me?” 

Wanted! Ah, but the want was past 
now. I too could have said, “It is all 
‘over,” but looking at the gentle courage 
in her fair, pale face, I could not but be 
brave myself. 

“Nothing of any importance,” I an- 
swered, taking her hands in mine. It was 

‘to be for the last time; though she did 
not know it. “I had meant to ask you 
something; but it does not matter, and 





ou have answered it, not knowing, already. 

et me speak of this letter instead.. You 
will know I did not mean to grieve you 
when I showed it you. What I want is 
to see you happy, my child. Only be 
frank with me; and do -not forget that 
you are in my care. I will not fail you. 
You love this—this young man. Do you 
know if heis true to you; or where we can 
find him?” 

The red firelight was on her face, but I 
saw it whiten through all the ruddy glow; 
and felt her hands tremble. Yet her pa- 
thetic a never wavered in their straight- 
forward glance. 

“Do you not know?” she said. “Dr. 
Elliot, you are very good. I never knew 
how good till to-day; but you cannot help 
me in the way you think. There is noth- 
ing now of Guy to find but his grave. He 
died five years ago, just before we came to 
this house.” 

“Died!” I must have said it; but it 
did not sound like my voice, and the room 
seemed reeling with me. “ Yes,” she said 
softly, the tears brimming up into her eyes 
again, “it was barely twelve months after 
—after papa sent him away. He went to 
Australia. The friends where we first 
met gave me news of him two or three 
times; but it was not good news — there 
was no good news to hear.” Her lip 
quivered even now at the remembrance; 
but she went on. “I suppose papa was 
right; he was got steady, my poor Guy, 
and he grew less so after we parted. At 
first I hoped that my love might help him; 
for he knew I would be true and wait until 
he had got.on, and won papa’s consent. 
And papa was not unjust, doctor ; he would 
have given it if Please do not mind 
my crying; but I can’t talk about that time. 
I don’t think my poor Guy could work or 
keep to anything for long, and I daresay 
he had many temptations; but oh! even 
when I heard it, I knew God had never 
been so merciful as when he took him 
away. Poor Guy is safe now. It is better 
so, far.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
Only the ashes fell with a soft rustling 
sound into the hearth, and the flames 
leaped up and threw a warm glare over the 
dim green walls, the slender figure in its 
black robes, and tender, wistful face. A 
little small rain was pattering against the 
window-pane; and in the corner of the 
room a great basket of hyacinths gave 
out a sweet, faint fragrance. Magdalen 
remembered herself with a start, and our 
eyes met. 


“T have pained you,” she said sorrow-. 


fully. “Dr. Elliot, 1 am so sorry. For 
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ive me. Indeed, I never meant to do so. 
Fsbo owe you so much, and would give 
so much to be able to repay you, even in 
the least, for all you have done for me.” 

“My dear,” I answered, lifting her 
pretty, clinging fingers to my lips, “ love 
does not want repaying. I love you, Mag- 
dalen. Did not your father tell you? 
There is only one thing you can do for 
me; but I would not have it, though it 
has been the one hope of my life all these 
years I have known you, except you can 
ive it me freely —of your own will —my 
ove.” 

And then I stopped for an answer. 
What it was I will not tell you. Only, if 
ou think it wrong that she, so fair and 
eautiful, should have given herself toa 
dull, middle-aged man like me, I cannot 
say anything. She will tell you if she has 
ever repented it— she, my wife, and the 
mother of. my children, sitting with her 
hand in mine while I say this. 

And the house across the street has had 
other tenants for more than ten years 
now. 


From Good Words. 

HOW TO LIVE ON A REDUCED INCOME. 

[This paper contains the experiences of an English lady 
reduced in circumstances, who with two daughters 
is residing in a town in the neighborhood of Paris. 
Although the circumstances in detail are applicable 
to English persons who have settled on the Con- 
tinent, it is believed that weutatis mutandis they 
might be usefully considered by Englishmen or 
Englishwomen in like circumstances at home. — 
A. P.S.] 


THE conditions of modern life are 
changing so rapidly that the old-fashioned 
notion of living respectably “ all round ” is 
being rudely shattered among us folk of 
small, or even moderate incomes, the in- 
crease of which does not correspond to the 
requirements of the day. In the struggle 
to keep even with the times one family 
drops one thing, one another, according to 
their several or individual gains, but we all 
leave some of our feathers on the road, and 
they bear testimony to the pace being too 
much for us. Here we see home comfort 
erected as the household god. The tra- 
ditional three women-servants — cook, 
housemaid, and parlor-maid, with a back- 
ground of invisible “boy,” and “char- 
woman” on occasions, make the machin- 
ery of housekeeping work easily, and a 
friend or two may drop in at meal-time 
without giving the mistress of the house a 
care. But there would seem to be a veiled 
sort of narrow self-sufficiency in this all- 
inside life; there is no margin for any- 





thing else —no travelling, no outside in- 
terests — and life is materialized into “ liv- 
ing by bread alone.” In another house 
the family evaporate continually; the 
money is spent ia dress and locomotion ; 
and considered as a social investment, if 
the people are pleasant and amusing it may 
pay, aud start all the sons and daughters in 
the world; but then the home is a myth, 
representing only a shifting scene of dis- 
comfort, out of which all the members are 

continually escaping as fast as they can, 

Others—the most sensible, perhaps — 
are all for intellectual, or artistic, or liter- 
ary pursuits; but the mistake is, that you 

must on a limited income take from Peter 

to pay Paul. One stints on fire, one on 

attendance, one on table; but the contriv- 

ances are stil! behind the ever-increasing 

necessities, till we come to the families at 

the opposite pole, who have not even a 

hobby, and live in a scramble all round 

without compensation. 

The fact is that, whatever way the 
money goes, ninety-nine families out of a 
hundred are living up to the extreme edge 
of their income —and often beyond it — 
trusting in that case to some happy chance 
to be able to square accounts. And wives 
look harassed and husbands are cross, 
and the children come to feel that they are 
considered specially, if not exclusively, as 
so many items of expenditure ; and family 
love, and kindly feeling, and all home 
affections are battered about from post to 
pillar till they are pretty well knocked to 
pieces in the daily struggle to appear what 
we are not. How much more of all this 
is to be endured? The relief must soon 
come somehow or other — by fair means 
or byfoul. The truth is, that the drones 
are being squeezed away out of modern 
life, and that we, the middle-class people 
with fixed incomes, which are diminishing - 
yearly and becoming “small by degrees 
and beautifully less,” are being cleared off 
from the body social as surely as the Mao- 
ries out of New Zealand. There is no 
room at all for us in the new distribution 
of parts, and, as money is daily losing its 
value, those who will not work must 
starve, and the sooner we realize this fact 
the better for our children, whose inheri- 
tance is always tending to melt away like 
snowballs in a thaw. I being a woman 
write specially for women, and would ear- 
nestly implore all parents of what is con- 
ventionally called good position and mod- 
erate means to bring up their daughters, 
as they do their sons, to some honorable 
employment. Means of occupation for 
ladies are opening out on all sides, and 
corresponding channels of instruction and 
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education are ready to their hands to pre- 
pare them for a career of honest work and 
usefulness. "To me it appears to be posi- 
tive cruelty in the face of increasing diffi- 
culties to leave girls helpless and incapa- 
ble. But this is provision for the future, 
and meanwhile we require immediate relief 
in the present. It is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in a more simple mode of life —in 
the not trying to keep up to the mark in 
one particular to the neglect of all the rest. 
Let us renounce at once the senseless 
struggle to appear richer than we are — 
this money pride — this Moloch on whose 
altar the well-being of so many families is 
offered up. It is the peculiar English 
weakness — the modern equivalent of the 
tax of blood on our scanty incomes. Let 
us shake it off bravely, fearlessly, and an 
untold relief will be the first and imme- 
diate consequence. 

It is not a pleasant feeling to combine a 
sad consciousness of the incapacity to fight 
one’s own battle in the world with.the con- 
viction that you are being “ improved ” off 
the surface of the earth on account of it, 
or, at least, as a consequence of it, and 
yet such is the fate of the greater number 
of us women who were educated under 
the old negative dispensation of the 
* Thou shalt not.” That is, thou shalt not 
help thyself. 

I have already said that we may ease 
ourselves in two ways — by making —— 
and by saving money. The former should 
be placed within the reach of the younger 
generation ; the latter, which all, however, 
may practise, remains, I fear, the sole 
refuge of — of us in ripe middle age. 
It is at best but a transitory expedient ; 
still it may do our day and see us through 
our time. It is, therefore, on * econ- 
omy” that I would speak more especially 
* to-day. 

We often hear it said “ You can live 
so much cheaper abroad;” but I doubt 
whether English families, even those who 
are accustomed to travel on the Continent, 
really know much about it. Circumstances 
have accelerated my descent personally, 
not merely by the sliding scale which is 
carrying us all along together more or less 
consciously, but with a sudden plunge, a 
small avalanche in private life, which has 
landed me from the moderate altitude of 
a cosy £500 a year down on an insecure 
ledge of £250, and I have thought it might 
not be without interest to show how “we 
do these things ” abroad. 

To begin with, there is the blessedness 
of “flats” instead of houses. Mine was 
rather small for my income, but bein 
‘south (saving in fuel), pretty, healthy, an 
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well situated, I had not cared to change, 
and so now can remaininit. We had two 
women-servants —equal to three in a 
house. These have been dispensed with, 
and I have in their place a woman who 
comes for three parts of the day. We 
now dine at one, and as soon as the wash- 
ing-up is over, my femme de journée goes 
away, leaving the bright, cheery little 
kitchen free to us, if wanted. It is a 
notable economy not having a servant to 
sleep —in rent of sleeping-room, in wash- 
ing, in house-linen, in lighting, and in 
warming. We consist of self and two 
daughters just growing up and still educat- 
ing with a view to independence. I 
should mention that masters are paid for 
out of a small fund laid by for the purpose. 
Now to items: — 


Table (a month) . ° e 
House expenses . . ° . 
Rent (unfurnished) ° ° 
Clothes and private expenses . 


#20 00 


And we really do not live uncomfortably 
or discreditably, by which I mean that we 
do not in the slightest degree make our 
house a “ pigsty””—an idea generally 
connected with tight quarters by those who 
enjoy plenty of room and attendance, and 
whom I am quite ready te challenge to a 
domiciliary visit— reciprocally! If trav- 
elling friends pass our way, we are ready 
to offer them lunch any day; and go the 
lengths of asking in a dozen or so friends of 
an evening sometimes for a cup of tea and 
music, and very good music too! Every- 
thing comes so handy in an apartment that 
“ self-help ” is scarcely apparent, and but 
a small infliction. Perhaps you would 
like to know how it all works and fits in. 
During these short winter days the ser- 
vant does not come till seven, and as the 
breakfast is at eight, at that time it leaves 
a scanty margin. We help in the easy 
morning work, and as we still allow our- 
selves good light in an evening, I trim 
three small lamps, which we either unite 
on one table to work and read together or 
disperse at will. Breakfast consists of tea 
or milk, or some sort of porridge, as our 
tastes differ, bread and butter, and always 
a dish of raw fruit— just at present 
apples. Immediately afterwards I go down 
to the cellar, keys in hand, and give out 
so many logs of wood for the rooms and 
coals for the kitchen stove. The porter is 
enlisted for this service at the rate of five 
francs a month. It may be worth while to 
mention that a coal-scuttle full, weighing 
from fifteen to twenty pounds, is the allow- 
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ance for two days, with two scuttles a week 
of “slack ” to bank up the fire after-dinner, 
which keeps up a gentle warmth and hot 
water in the boiler till quite into the night. 
Coals being here £2 5s. a ton, and wood 
almost dearer in proportion, fuel is a seri- 
ous consideration. Gas is laid on in the 
kitchen, and we cook entirely by it in sum- 
mer. In winter I keep one small furnace 
burning to boil water or cook one dish at 
the hours when the stove is not available. 
All our early work is done by nine; in- 
deed, three times a week there is a master 
who comes at ten. At dinner we have, 
— vegetable soup, one of the many sorts 
so well made'in France ; one dish of meat 
(prime joint from best butcher); potatoes ; 
one dish of dry and one dish of green 
vegetables dressed in the foreign way. 
Tea or supper at half past six or seven — 
for this meal we are left to our own de- 
vices — a dish of stewed fruit being always 
ready, to which we add rice-milk or 
stewed maccaroni ora blancmange turn-out. 
We often come home late, and so have 
nothing which takes much time, if hot. 
Cold things are done in the morning by 
the servant. Sometimes we have hot roast 
chestnuts from round the corner, and alto- 

ether the reform of no late dinner has 
- welcomed not unkindly. At this 
hour I cook, and the girls lay the cloth 
and take away. The dirty crockery is put 
into the pantry for poor “ Smudgy,” as we 
call her, to wash up next morning, and be- 
fore half past seven we are settled in the 
drawing-room without a household care on 
our minds, feeling that the little apartment 
is spick and span in every nook and 
cranny. 

Every other Monday —it used to be 
once a week — comes the /rotteur, by 
“peep o’ day;” the man who rubs and 
polishes the floors, or gives the rooms, 
carpeted in winter, a thorough good rout- 
ing and sweeping, to the tune of half a 
francaroom. He puts up all my winter 
curtains for one franc, and cleans all my 
windows for another — which in this un- 
smoked atmosphere is only necessar 
twice ayear. Needlework is kept in chec 
by a workwoman who comes two days in 
the week, at the cost of two francs or less 
a day, not fed. One of her days is my 
“at home,” and I thus have a tidy girl to 
answer the door. When we give a “ to- 
masha,” Ze, an evening party, she comes 
for the occasion, which costs me another 
franc. By eight o’clock tea and cakes are 
Set out in the dining-room. We have thus 
our three rooms lighted up, the piano be- 
Ing at the opposite end, and my “ parties ” 


,do not cost me more than five francs. 


What I want to impress on my readers 
by all these particulars is that we do not, 
we need not, sacrifice all the graces and 
amenities of civilized and social life any 
more than intellectual pursuits. We must 
dress very plainly, but we have good pat- 
terns and are handy with our needle. We 
cannot afford any extra expenses, and 
must practise a good deal of self-denial in 
that respect, for sheer want of margin; 
but we are mot compelled to adopt any 
habits repugnant to gentlefolk, or that we 
should wish to unlearn under better cir- 
cumstances. How much of this plan of 
life would be possible in England I cannot 
judge, not having tried: but surely much 
might be done. To small parties we go 
on foot in summer, in winter in acab; the 
cost, there and back, is 2s. 6d. For large 
parties we order, on rare occasions, a 
remise Carriage — a large landau with two 
horses, very roomy inside and perfectly 
clean ; five francs, both ways. Our porter 
goes a message all over the town for five 
sous, ; 

Under the rather comprehensive item of 
“house,” £6 a month, I include fuel, fifty 
francs; wages of servant, forty francs; 
Jrotteur, or the “ trotter,” as my English 
cook would insist on calling him all the 
five years she was with me, five francs; 
workwoman, eight or nine francs; porter, 
five francs; soap, oil, candles, gas, wash- 
ing, general wear and tear, breakages, and 
that ever-encroaching list of unclassable 
nothings that go under no particular head- 
ing, that are the enfants terribles of house- 
keeping, and require a very firm hand. 

As for postages and locomotion, they go 
on the private expense-book. The fact is 
I have never had such a wonderful arra 
of little account-books, or dealt so muc 
in figures, or divided and subdivided to 
such an extent, as since there has been so 
little to operate upon! And I donot mean 
to say that all is couleur de rose, and that 
things are always quite easy, or even pleas- 
ant. Human beings, drill as you will, are 
not machines ; and yet we must submit to 
the most orderly and tidy habits, and to 
the most extreme exactitude, as every 
one’s occupations dovetail one into the 
other, and any irregularity translates itself 
into mutual aeteian, and often into ex- 
pense, the ultimate consideration of all. 
Indeed, if things were not made easy to 
her we should soon have “ Smudgy” ina 
highly excited state of mind, throwing u 
her arms wildly, and exclaiming in no dul- 
cet tones — more, however, in despair than 
in anger — that she cannot overtake the 
work. Now Catherine, commonly called 





“ Smudgy,” is a sort of character in her 
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way — a legacy left me by the cook when 
we parted last year. She used to come in 
for odd jobs, and solearnt the ways of the 
house, and was altogether pleasanter to 
deal with than a stranger. “I assure you, 
ma’am,” quoth cook, “ you might go farther 
and fare worse than with Smudgy. I cer- 
tainly do wish she would take. more pride 
in herself, but that’s just the worst that 
can be said about her. She is a good soul 
if you don’t rough her,.and speak kindly ; 
and capital at cleaning, which many of 
them French are not; and she is daintily 
clean in her cooking, and really truly hon- 
est.” 

So Catherine was duly inducted into the 
cook’s vacant place, but on her own ex- 
press stipulation that she must have her 
evenings free to — goto school; and this 
she does with the utmost perseverance, 
notwithstanding that she is “ fat, dark, and 
forty.” She has a pleasant face, very soft 
pretty eyes, and a bright smile. There 
was a sort of winning xaivedé in the way 
in which this stout rolly-poly woman said 
to me one day, “I was so pleased last 
night, I did not make a single fault in my 
dictation.” Poor Catherine, why does she 
go about so unkempt? The coarse frieze 

easant skirt, and woollen jacket hanging 
oosely from the shoulders, a capital work- 
ing-dress, and which manages to look so 


thoroughly to the purpose, and yet tidy and 
appropriate on so many, seems to tell of 
neglect and want of honest pride in her, 
while her head is wild and bushy like that 
of a Shetland pony. The little I know of 


her past is but a shadowy outline. She 
was once in Algeria, as I learnt from the 
exclamation, “ Oh, madame, always wash 
those little cheap figs! I have seen them 
prepared ex A/frigue; they powder them 
over with flour for it to look like the sugar 
come out in the drying, and altogether — 
it’s better to wash them.” She also made 
with me the bargain of one day free in the 
month to go to Paris “on business.” She 
prepares the dinner for two days, and on 
the Paris morning only comes to do out 
the rooms, leaving us to warm up and 
serve, which makes it rather a black-letter 
day as far as we are concerned. I have 
found out that she goes to receive a month- 
ly allowance, and that she has a boy edu- 
cating somewhere, who is now twelve 
years old. And this information has given 
quite a new coloring to her desire to pick 
up a little instruction, her anxiety to have 
a little knowledge of things. It has ap- 
peared to me that she is possibly trying in 
her humble way to bridge over a chasm 
between herself and her child, that she 
may not be utterly abased before him. I 
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respect her reticence, asking no questions; 
but to me it lends a touching pathos to the 
evening schooling. She is quiet and well- 
conducted enough now, poor thing! and I 
can fancy her steadied by that one pure 
and true love for a son who will perhaps 
be always far removed from her sphere, 
I have evolved a story out of these slight 
hints that he is being educated above Ree 
station, and that his father may be a sort 
of a gentleman intending his son to be on 
his own plane in life, which I have made 
up my mind prebably is that of a small 
government employé, of which there are a 
good many thousands. 

Left-handed connections are, alas ! more 
than common in that world, because they 
are forbidden to marry under a certain 
dot or portion; the higher the grade the 
larger the sum. This is a wide and sore 
subject on which much might be said; 
for the present it is enough to state that, 
in consequence of these stringent requi- 
sitions, this whole class of men look u 
such connections as perfectly justifiable. 
They may or may not end in marriage 
when the man takes his retirement and 
recovers his liberty. As a rule, the chil- 
dren are educated, and the father owns 
his responsibilities. I would fain have 
touched a tender corner in your heart 
for poor, willing, faithful “Smudgy,” 
with her shock-head, soft, kindly eyes, 
and pleasant countenance, going after a 
hard day’s work to her evening school to 
learn even as 4 little child. Poor she is 
not in the money sense of the word; like 
all the working-people in this country, she 
hoards penny upon penny, and then in- 
vests. She had an obligation de la 
Ville de Paris that was drawn with a 
premium the other day, on which occasion 
she, of course, took an extra jaunt into 
Paris to receive her money, which she re- 
invested forthwith ; but she goes on toil- 
ing and moiling as if she possessed hever 
afarthing. Surely the working-people, by 
which is understood the manual-labor 
class, have an enviable start of us, and are 
in more normal conditions of existence. 
That woman holds her livelihood in her 
own hand, and can earn her bread in a 
manner congenial to her habits and capac 
ity. We ought to be able to do as much; 
failing which we stand at a clear, disad- 
vantage; and that is why some of our 
money goes to her direct, and none 
anybody else comes to us through any 
exertion of our own. It is for this that 
our daughters must train to be workers in 
their sphere; it is the keystone to the 
arch of the nineteenth century. Let the 
young generation go forth on its way fe’, 
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joicing in the new commandment, “ Thou 
shalt” —in the glory of the affirmative 
principle which teaches that life is action, 
and that when we cease to do we begin to 
die. Let it abandon the leaky and sink- 
ing craft of idle poor gentility to join 
the goodly company of those who have 
realized that “ work” in its noblest sense 
is our highest privilege — the most elevat- 
ed point of contact of mortal humanity 
with the Divine: “ My father worketh, and 
I work.” All honor to the leaders of men, 
the great thinkers of the age, who elabo- 
rate the form in which it shall be cast, 
who mould or reflect the times. All hon- 
or to the workers above, and also to the 
workers below us, though they should 
join hands over our heads. Let those 
who can, make good their claim to enter 
the ranks on either side, and spring into 
renovated life and action. Let those who 
cannot, humbly bow their heads, and sub- 
mit to their. fate with, at least, the final 
and supreme grace of quiet dignity and 
patient resignation. 


From The Examiner. 


THE LETTER “H”: A HISTORICAL CON- 
JECTURE 


THE inquiring like the contented mind 
is a continual feast. It carries its banquet 
with it wherever it goes. But, though 
some problem or other, go where it will, is 
always offered to it, there is one set of 
problems which is always and everywhere 
suggested, except in solitude, namely, 
those afforded by the speech of others. 
Peculiarities of accent, curious grammati- 
cal constructions, the choice of words in 
different people, the cast of their sen- 
tences, the extension. and intension, so to 
speak, of their style, from the vituperative 
volubility of an Irishwoman at Seven Di- 
als to the laconic conciseness of the En- 
glish laborer to whom the whole world is 
wrapped up in one highly-colored epithet, 
all furnish food for meditation. 

Our Teuton ancestors, when they 
crossed the sea from Germany and settled 
in England, brought with them the same 
habit of aspiration which is common to 
the whole Teutonic stock; and, had they 
been suffered to live on unmolested in the 
lands which they had conquered from the 
Celts who went before them, the letter 
“H” would be this day as much respected 
on the banks of the Thames as it is at 
Washington and Leipzig. But fate willed 
Otherwise. And if ever the truth of the 





maxim. that evil communications corrupt 
manners has received a solemn, in- 
eed one may say a world-historical con- 
firmation, it is in the process by which the 
slighting of the-letter in question was in- 
troduced into this country. The Scandi- 
navian Normans, allied to us in no small 
degree by blood and speech, had estab- 
lished themselves in northern France, and 
it cannot be doubted that Rolf and all the 
early comers from Norway were as blame- 
less in the matter of the aspirate as are all 
the readers of this paper. But their num- 
bers were comparatively few ; the material 
civilization which they found in France 
was ahead of what they had left at home; 
and gradually, as was only natural, they 
put off the old Norman man, and adopted 
the customs and the language of France. 
And in this language the letter “H” is 
wanting. When the Saxon and the Nor- 
man armies stood face to face on the bat- 
tletield of Senlac, the Norman knight 
found it easier to spear his Saxon antago- 
nist than to pronounce correctly the name 
of the Saxon king. And thus by the vic- 
tory of William the Conqueror a ruling 
class was established in England which, 
whatever virtues and graces it may have 
possessed, was innocent of the aspirate. 
So long as Norman-French continued to 
be the language of the court and the upper 
classes this was of little consequence. 
But when the fusion of the two peoples 
began, and, as its basis and guarantee, the 
new English language was developed, the 
incapacity of the feudal lords to sound a 
letter which the popular ear felt to be in- 
dispensable must have been keenly recog- 
nized. It cannot be doubted that Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert said “’orse” and “’ouse” 
when he spoke to Rebecca of York, and it 
is likely that the repugnance which she 
showed to his love was as much due to 
this failing of his as to the faithlessness 
and barbarity which disfigured his charac- 
ter. Thus, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, it was the Norman nobility who 
were unable to utter the aspirate, and the 
mass of the people whose ears they of- 
fended thereby. 

As time went on, and as the fusion of 
classes became more and more complete, 
it was natural that, by the working of laws 
which hold good everywhere, many of the 
upper classes sank to the general level of 
the people, and many of the people made 
themselves a name’and founded a family ; 
and in the fifteenth century two memora- 
ble changes were accomplished. In the 
first place, England lost her possessions 
in France, the close connection between 
the two countries was severed, and the 
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steady stream of “H ”-less foreigners into 
our island was thus cutoff. Inthe second 
place, the Wars of the Roses were fatal to 
a great part of the nobility, and were di- 
rectly or indirectly the cause why the va- 
cant places were taken by new men who 
rose from the people. This accelerated 
that shifting process which is always going 
on in every country that is not under the 
spell of a social or religious caste-doctrine. 
There has been for centuries a twofold 
current, upwards and downwards, between 
the people and the aristocracy, like that 
between the oxygen and carbonic acid 
in a dwelling-house. But the remarkable 
fact, which it is now our task to explain, is 
that the people converted the upper classes 
to the use of the “H,” while the upper 
classes infected the people with that griev- 
ing of the spirit which is involved in a 
contempt for this symbol. 

And here the laws of philology and 
psychology come in to help us. In the 
first place, we all know what the conta- 
gious influence of a bad example is, even 
upon those who make an effort to resist it. 
The imitative instinct in man is largely 
unconscious, and is only partly under the 
control of the will. Some of us may have 
been shrt up by bad weather in a country 
inn with people who despise, as is para- 
doxically said, “ ¢heir H’s.” And those 
who all their life long have never sinned 
in this way will find, after a day or two of 
such association, that in certain words, 
such as “adhere” or “ Alhambra,” they 
do not indeed miss the “ H,” but the letter 
somehow becomes muffled; a kind of 
creeping paralysis seems to lay hold upon 
it; it ceases to be brought out with the full 
force and distinctness which are its due; 
and one flees as if the avenger of blood 
were behind. And the law of imitation is 
here backed up by a well-known philologi- 
cal law, which lies at the root of the growth 
and decay of language, the law, of which 
we are mostly unconscious while we illus- 
trate it, according to which we spare our- 
selves effort in our speech up to the point 
where the saving of effort is more than 
counterbalanced by a loss of clearness. 
Now, it is undoubtedly an effort to sound 
the ““H;” and there are whole nations 
which find the exertion more than it is 
worth, and therefore decline to undergo it. 
Thus the Norman example, helped on by 
the disinclination natural in all men to take 
trouble, prevailed in many cases over the 
long-established Germanic practice, and in 
some instances, as in the word “honor” 
and the like, prevails to this day in the 
speech of all instructed persons. The 
case quoted is, however, rather a survival 
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of French usage than an invasion upon 
the Saxon. 

It remains to be considered why this 
process, having = so far, did not be- 
come general; w — part of the Sax- 
ons caught the trick, and why the remain- 
ing Normans in the upper classes were led 
to adopt the Germanic“ H.” A variety 
of causes seem to have worked together 
for this result. The force of example, to © 
begin, tells both ways, and must have told 
very powerfully when the Norman popula- 
tion, small in number compared with the 
Saxon mass they ruled over, became freely 
mixed and distributed among it. In the 
next place, among those Normans who 
were of genuine Scandinavian descent, 
there would probably be a physical predis- 
position to recur to old usage, a predispo- 
sition which the stay of a century or two 
in France cannot have obliterated. Their 
return to the use of the letter, when they 
found the majority of those around them 
using it, would be at least as natural as the 
reappearance of ancestral habits in de- 
scendants who have never seen the ances- 
tors whose ways and tricks they reproduce. 
Further, the learned class — that is to say, 
the clergy, whose influence on national 
speech has always been considerable — 
were drawn in England, as in all Catholic 
countries, largely from the people; and 
that respect for language and conservatism 
in language which are among the first re- 
sults of scholarship cannot But have told 
upon them. And, finally, the impoverish- 
ment of language which comes from drop- 
ping a letter, the confusion and ambiguit 
which the habit is apt to produce, the ludi- 
crous effects which it sometimes has, and 
its contradiction to the genius of our own 
and to the analogy of allied lan es, 
would be felt by all who had an instinct 
for pure and correct speech, and especially 
felt by those whose position required pure 
and correct speech as a matter essential to 
personal dignity. 

But these hints, to which it would be 
premature to assign the place of a scien 
tifically proved theory, are not intended to 
weaken that respect for long descent and 
for all its outward symbols which is one of 
the most pleasing features in the English 
character. A physiological radicalism may 
assert that the farther we go back on the 
ancestral line the nearer we approach to 
our common forefather, the short-tailed 
monkey. Social enthusiasts may descant 
on the disastrous results of feudalis 
with its exaggerated sense of claims 
lax feeling 4 duties. But these few re 
marks are made only to serve the cause 





pure reason. 





